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While you’re seeing Boston... 


..We hope you'll visit our home office building and see the colorful As you approach this building, we hope 
you'll picture a company with its roots in 


Boston and its branches across the nation 
. 71 general agencies from Maine to 
Hawaii with 1,000 full-time men who 
are faithfvlly maintaining the ideals set 
forth by the founders when the 


and now-famous mural paintings depicting dramatic scenes from the 
colonial history of New England. The building, pictured above, is 
conveniently located on Boylston Street at Copley Square, and you'll 
find the murals just inside the front door. 
You may also want to take a guided tour of this modern, efficient, 
air-conditioned structure ... and we are making our quiet and restful 
Fifth Floor Lounge available from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. to weary NALU company was chartered 112 years ago. 


delegates and their families during the convention. 
New England Mutual 


q Lyé Insurance Company a of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast fo Coast? 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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DOLLARS. You give me a dollar bill—I’ll give you a dollar bill. What 
do you have? You have a dollar and I have a dollar. 


IDEAS. You give me an idea—I’ll give you an idea. NOW what do we 


have? You have two ideas—I have two ideas. 
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Ideas don’t have a market value. Perhaps it is a good thing they don’t — if they did, membership 


in your Life Underwriters’ Association would cost at least $100 a month. 





Membership in your local Association — and through it, the National Association — is one of the 


cheapest and best ways of getting tested sales ideas that we know. 


The long list of successful Kansas City Life agency personnel who belong to their Life Under- 


ey 2 


writers’ Association, and the other list of those who have held local, state or national office, is 


proof of that statement. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


KANSAS CITY Tee MISSOURI 
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to SERVE... 


To serve your ne ghbors faithfully and well; to earn their 
respect and confidence; to know that the work you are 
doing is contributing to the weli-being of your commun.ty 
and nation—there are three sound reasons for taking pride 


in your work. 


Prudential representatives have that pride. To them, life 
insurance is more than a job—it is their career, their life 
work. Over 70% of them are members of the Prudentiai 
Old Guard, an organization of representatives who have 
completed more than five years with our company. More 
than 39% have had more than 15 years’ experience helping 


others prepare for the future. 


These years of experience mean that recommendations to 
clients are tempered by considered judgment, through 
knowledge, and a keen understanding and appreciation of 


what life insurance can do. 






We are proud of our representatives, and will continue in 
the future, as in the past, to aid them in every way .. . 


the better to serve. 






THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 






A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE... . . . « NEWARK, N. J. 
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Greetings to the National Association 


of Life Underwriters 


WE OFFER 





NON-CANCELLABLE and GUARANTEED RENEW- 
ABLE disability income insurance that covers the 


ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD ... not accident only, 


Y 


nor does it exclude certain types of sickness. It provides 
FULL coverage. This is ONE of the good reasons why 
so many life underwriters protect their clients under our 


policies. 


Massacnusetts INDEMNITY INsurANcE Company 


Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality”’ 
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Bauman Takes Over as N.A.L. U. Head 





Johnson‘s Talk on 
Foreign Affairs 
Ends 1947 Rally 


Russell Awards Announced 
at Fellowship Luncheon; 
Paul Clark Speaker 


With Holgar Johnson’s thought-pro- 
voking talk on foreign policy and Paul 
F. Clark’s challenging address on the 
buyers’ market to ponder and with 
curiosity as to the winners of the 
trustee election and the John Newton 
Rusell awards finally satisfied. the con- 
ventioneers concluded another memor- 
able National association convention, 
the third that has been held in Boston 
since the association was founded here 


in 1890. 

Mr. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, wound up 
the final general session with a serious 
and cogently argued discussion of 
world conditions, stressing the vital 
need for the United States to continue 
the leadership in western European 
affairs that it inherited from the war. 
He told his audience that both as citi- 
zens and life insurance men they have 
a big stake in the decision and that 
with their millions of public contacts 
they can exert an important influence 
on that decision if they will get a 
firm grasp on the new concepts. 


Free Society Best 


Even if one feels no obligation to 
assume this leadership. it must be ad- 
mitted that life insurance grows best 
in a free society, where the people de- 
pend on themselves for their future 
security rather than on the benevo- 
lence of a state operating in a regi- 
mented economy, he said. 

Progress of the final general session 


was speeded by tthe fact that on the ' 


previous day the convention has reas- 
sembled after the National Council’s 
vote on the officers and trustees to 
ratify the council’s action, this ratifi- 
cation being technically the actual 
election. Also the report of the by- 
laws committee was voted at the Thurs- 
afternoon session, lightening 
Friday’s agenda by that much. 
embership awards were made to 
the associations listed in the first con- 
vention daily of the National Under- 
writer as the winners. 


Leitman, dePau Speak 


Following the award presentations 
there were addresses by Rudolph Leit- 
mam, New York Life, Detroit and 
Robert W. DePau, Jr., Prudential, 
Chicago. 

Presiding officer at the final general 
Session was Manuel L, Camps, John 
Hancock Mutual, New York City, 
program chairman. Mr. Camps and 
his committee had worked tirelessly 
to assemble a particularly fine bat- 
tery of talent for all the sessions. 
There was widespread appreciation of 
their work, 

At the fellowship luncheon following 
the last session the long-awaited John 
Newton Russell memorial awards for 
the years 1942-47 inclusive were made 
y Mr. Russell’s son, John Henry Rus- 
sell, Los Angeles business man. The 
recipients were, respectively, Dr. S. 
Ss Huebner, professor of insurance, 
University of Pennsylvania; Julian S. 

yrick, second vice-president of Mu- 
tual Life; J, Stanley Edwards, general 
agent Aetna Life, Denver, a veteran 
wheel-horse of the National associa- 
tion; Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock Mutual; M. A. Linton, presi- 
dent of Provident Mutual, and Presi- 


New National Association Leader 














JUL B. BAUMANN 


Pacific Mutual Life, Houston, New President of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 





Mr. Baumann, new president of 
N.A.L.U., entered the life insurance 
business immediately after his dis- 
charge from the United States army 
at the conclusion of the first world war. 
He joined Aetna Life and served in the 
field in St. Louis, New York City and 
Dallas. In 1933 he resigned to become 
general agent for Pacific Mutual in 
Forth Worth, Tex. There he built a 
very successful agency and in 1937 was 
appointed general agent for Pacific 
Mutual in southeast Texas with head- 
quarters at Houston, his present loca- 
tion. 

Mr. Baumann held office in both the 
Fort Worth Life Underwriters Assn. 
and Fort Worth General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Assn., of which he was one 
of the onganizers He was elected vice- 
president of the Texas association three 
times and in 1940-41 president. He 
served for three consecutive years as 
chairman of the Texas tri-cities sales 


congress. He was the originator and 
chainman of the west Texas sales con- 
gress, and has served as its chairman 
since its inception. He was a director 
of the Houston Assn, of Life Under- 
writers. 

He has served on numerous commit- 
tees of the National association, having 
‘been a member of the nominating com- 
mittee in 1940, chairman of the com- 
mittee on business standards in 1941, 
and chairman of the committee on state 
and regional associations in 1942. He 
was chairman of the national conven- 
tion program committee for the 55th 
annual meting, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee in 1944-45, and 
chairman of the committee on agency 
practices two years ago. After serv- 
ing as trustee of N.A.L.U. for 2% 
years, he was elected secretary in 1945, 
and vice-president at the Cleveland 


convention last year. 





dent Johnson of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 

Following are the citations for the 
Russel] memorial awards: 

1942 — SOLOMON S. HUEBNER, 
“Great teacher and wise counselor to 
the life insurance business. You have 
given direction to those who have 
sought education in insurance; you 
have fostered and brought to greatness 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers; by your unfailing devotion to 
the professional concept, you have 
raised the standards of our business 
measurably.” 

Second vice-president Mutual Life: 

1948—JULIAN S. MYRICK, “Able 





leader, untiring worker and staunch 
defender of the interests of life in- 
surance and its policyowners. Your 
judicious consideration and discerning 
counsel have ever been valued by or- 
ganizations and jndividuals in life in- 
surance; with no thought of personal 
advantage you have contributed your 
efforts to sound development in the 
life insurance field.” 

General agent Aetna Life, Denver: 

1944—J. STANLEY EDWARDS, 
“Distinguished elder statesman and 
worthy citizen. In your 55-year career 
of unselfish service in the life insurance 
field you have ably assumed every im- 
(Continued on page 45) 


Trustee Race 
Hotly Contested 


to Finish Line 
Moynahan, Cleeton, Fluegel- 
man, Imig, Fisher, Currie 
and Weissman Are Winners 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—Jul B. Baumann, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Houston. 

Vice-president — Clifford H,. Orr, 
National Life of Vermont, Phila- 
delphia. 

Secretary—Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer — Walter E. Barton, 
Union Central, New York. 

Trustees—(two year term) John 
D. Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, 
Berwyn, IIl.; Charles E. Cleeton, Oc- 
cidental Life, Los Angeles; David B. 
Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, 
New York; Richard E. Imig, New 
York Life, Sheboygan, Wis.; H. 
Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Charles J. Currie, 
Mutual Life, Atlanta; (one-year 
term) S. D. Weissman, Equitable 
Society, Boston. 





In spite of the strong proponder- 
ance of agents on the trustee slate re- 
ported by the niminating committee, 
headed by W. B. Hardy, New England 
Mutual, Cincinnati, the seven named 
at the election session Thursday after- 
noon favored the agents only four to 
three. The newly elected trustees are 
listed above in the order reported by 
the elections committee, presumably 
representing their standing in number 





~ 


Clifford H. Orr 


of votes received, inasmuch as the 
seventh man was to draw the short 
term. Messrs. Moynahan, Cleeton and 
Currie are managers or general agents 
and all of the others are “street 
agents.” 

It was an election in form as well as 
in fact this time, as the members of 
the council and others in attendance 
were reconvened as the convention im- 
mediately after the adjournment of 
the council meeting to ratify the slate 
of officers which technically is only 
“recommended” to the convention by 
the council although there never has 
been any effort made to overturn its 
decisions. and also to ratify the changes 
in the by-laws likewise “recommended” 
by the council at its session Tuesday. 


“Seventh Man” Plan Adopted 


The only point about which there 
was any question was the method of 
naming the short term trustee, to fill 
out the unexpired term of Judd C. 
Benson, who was named secretary 
without opposition. President Hobbs 
pointed out that there are two ways in 
which this might be done, and that both 
have been used in the past. Either the 


(Continueg on page 20) 


Judd C. Benson 
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How and Why 
of Million Dollar 
Producer Told 


Leitman Says There Is 
No Magic in Kit of 
Millionaires 


“There is no magic in the kit of the 
million dollar producer. There is no 
super salesman- 
ship in his kit. 
There is no any- 
thing in his kit 
that the majority 
of life underwrit- 
ers cannot have in 
their kits,” Rudolf 
Leitman, New 
York Life, Detroit, 
declared in his ad- 
dress at the gen- 
eral session Friday 
morning. 

Mr. Leitman ex- 
plained that be- 
coming a _ million 
. dollar producer is simply a matter of 

work and attending to business. He 

attributed his success to asking every- 
one he met for one good idea or piece 
of advice; paying attention to business, 
asking one extra call every day, work- 
ing one extra night each week, and 
maintaining a competitive spirit. 
“Millionaire producers miss plenty of 

cases, just as anyone else does. Mil- 

lionaire producers make plenty of mis- 

takes, just as all life underwriters do. 

Millionaire producers have to pull 

themselves into that class by hard 

work, adaptation of other people’s meth- 

ods and ideas that they think they 
can use and by accumulating over long 
years the seasoning and experience 
that gives them the mighty feeling of 

oa and courage that they all 
ave. 


Tells His Success Story 


Mr. Leitman recited his story of in- 
creasing business each year. “During 
my first year in the business, I paid 
for almost $100,000, and since you all 
know about quarterly premiums and 
semi-annual premiums and the com- 
mission on writing young men — you'll 
understand that I made the grand sum 
of about $800 cash. The second year, 
I made my company’s $100,000 Club 
with pro-rata carryover helping me. I 
made about $1600 that year. That was 
1934 and not so bad, but I felt that I 
had a lot on the ball and I was dis- 
gusted. Is the feeling familiar? 

“I read everything I could borrow 
about life insurance. I couldn’t afford 
to buy the material, and I, a present 
miilion dollar producer! I made so 
many calls that my feet hurt. 

“My wife and I suffered and sur- 
vived through some pretty lean years. 
She was loyal, but gently wondered if 
there wasn’t something better for me, 
a present million dollar producer! I 
wondered a little, too! 


Progress Is Steady 


“The years rolled on, with no re- 
markable success. I made the $200,000 
Club my fourth year in the business, 
our Top Club the sixth or seventh. 
Never with too much money to spend, 
always seeking for better levels to 
solicit, making multitudes of errors, 
profiting by them, and learning and 
gaining stature. I went through every- 
thing that any life underwriter ever 
has gone or is going through and, ex- 
cept for the exception, what every mil- 
lion dollar producer goes through. 

“Then, five years ago, something 
happened. I began to click! I wrote over 
one-half million, then over $650,000 


(Continued on page 42) 





Rudolf Leitman 


Compensation 
Report is Altered 
In Some Respects 


The report of the compensation com- 
mittee was modified in some respects 
at the committee’s meeting in Boston. 
The following paragraph was deleted: 

“Fortunately, better economic condi- 
tions increased awareness of the need 
for life insurance, and improved tech- 
niques of sales and service have in 
creased both volume and the dollar 
earnings of life underwriters. From an 
authoritative source, we have the esti- 
mate that the average producer, whose 
annual production was $150,000 20 
years ago, today sells $250,000. The 
same source concludes that in that 
period the first-year commissions of 
this average producer translated into 
terms of take-home pay (less taxes 
only) have moved up from approxi- 
mately $185 to $260 a month.” 

The committee also deleted from the 
ensuing sentence the portion shown in 
brackets, as follows: “Many persons 
{basing their thoughts only on these 
figures} do not understand why there 
is any dissatisfaction among agents 
on account of compensation.” 


Will Publish Data 


To the paragraph referring to the 
proposed employment of an actuary to 
analyze the data sent in by companies 
in response to the compensation ques- 
tionnaire the following sentence was 
added: “Any conclusions or compara- 
tive data that the actuary may com- 
pile for use by the committee and that 
the committee feels to be of value and 
interest to the members will be dis- 
seminated through ‘Life Association 
News.’ ” 


The sentence on bargaining was 
modified by omitting the bracketed mat- 
ter as follows: “The committee’s func- 
tion is not (and never should be) that 
of a bargaining agency for groups or 
individuals with a company or com- 
panies on specific contracts or com- 
missions.” The committee felt that 
it could not properly speak for future 
members, boards of trustees and na- 
tional councils. 


_ The sentence stating that the “ma- 
jority” opinion of the committee was 
that 50% and nine fives or its equiva- 
lent was the minimum that should be 
vested in building career agents’ con- 
tracts was modified by deleting the 
word “majority.” 


“Or Its Equivalent” 


Another change unites the commit- 
tee on the phrase “or its equivalent” 
as meaning the mathematical equiva- 
lent. The original report included a 
minority opinion that “equivalent” 
as meaning the mathematical equiva- 
lent. The original report included a 
minority opinion that “equivalent” 
could mean pensions, group insurance, 
ete., company aids like sales promo- 
tion, advertising, and training, pres- 
tige of the company, vesting of pen- 
sion rights and the like. Instead there 
is added the following: “Service must 
be given after the renewal period has 
ended. We believe that the agent 
should be compensated for such serv- 
ice through service fees. In our 
opinion, payment of such fees will 
prove beneficial to policyholders and 
companies as well as agents.” 


The revised report adds to the para- 
graph the importance of dollars of 
compensation rather than merely rates 
the following paragraph: “We recom- 
mend continuation of a subcommittee 
on research in compensation and, to 
the end that results of its work and 
that of the actuary may be brought to 
the attention of and discussed by local 
associations, we recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee on compen- 
sation in each local association. This 





350 Attend 
American College 
Conferment 


Highlighted by an inspirational com- 
mencement address by Dr. Daniel S. 
Marsh, president of Boston University, 
198 candidates received their C.L.U. 
designations at the annual conferment 
dinner of the American College and 
American Society of C.L.U. alumni or- 
ganization of the College. The dinner, 
with 350 present, was held in the Hotel 
Statler on Tuesday, September 9. 

Dr. Marsh spoke on “The American 
College of Life Underwriters.” He 
paraphrased, in a manner with cap- 


tivated his audience, the name of the: 


college. He pointed out the true mean- 
ing of each of the words in the title. 
He stressed the great opportunity for 
professional and social service open to 
all life men in the daily work and in 
their careers, Dr. S. S. Huebner, presi- 
dent of the American College, intro- 
duced Dr. Marsh, who is a director 
of John Hancock Mutual Life and of 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadel- 
phia. 

McCahan Presents Candidates 


Dr. David MecCahan, dean of the 
college, presented the C.L.U. candi- 


.dates, while Dr. Huebner administered 


the charge of professional ethics and 
conduct, and conferred the designa- 
tions. 

Clifford H. Orr, National Life of 
Vermont, Philadelphia, immediate past 
president of the American Society, on 
behalf of its officers and directors, pre- 
sented inscribed silver service trays to 
Roland D. Hinkle retiring president, 
and to Walter A. Craig, Philadelphia, 
retiring vice-president and editor of 
the vrofessional “Journal” of the So- 
ciety, A bouquet of American Beauty 
roses was dispatched to Mrs. Hinkle. 

Dr. Huebner summarized the progress 
of the American College from its in- 
ception in 1927. He pointed out that 
83,0077 of its graduates have qualified 
for the C.L.U. designation. More than 
7,500 have qualified by examination 
for all or part of the requirements 
and 10,000 have engaged in C.L.U. 
studies, 


Leighton Is Installed 


Mr. Hinkle presented and installed 
the new president of the American 
Society, William S. Leighton, New 
York Life, Minneapolis, who responded 
with characteristic humor. 

Mr. Hinkle presented en masse the 
members of the Boston C.L.U. Chap- 
ter. In thanking them for their hos- 
pitality, he commended especially Paul 
F. Clark, president of John Hancock 
Mutual Life, and M. Luther Buchanan, 
both past presidents of the American 
Society, for their unsusual cooperation 
and courtesies. 

MOnoneluding events for the American 
Society were a forum and round table 
cn chapter administration Thursday 
morning, and a meeting of’ the new 
officers and directors Thursday after- 
noon, with President Leighton presid- 
ing. 








will make possible the study of these 
matters at a ‘grass roots’ level.” 

At the end of the report is added a 
new paragraph as follows: “The study 
of section 213 of the New York law 
should be continued and completed at 
the earliest possible moment and an 
explanation given to our members.” 

Section 213 deals with the statutory 
— on life insurance acquisition 
cost. 





Carl A. Peterson and Harry E. At- 
wood represented the home office of 
Northwestern National Life. 


Lt 


DePau Tells How 
To Uncover Man’s 
Latent Abilities 


Gives Valuable Pointers 
On Dealing With People 
At Third General Session 


Valuable pointers on the elusive art 
of dealing with people so as to bring 
out the best in 
them were given 
by Robert R, W, 
DePau, Jr., district 
manager of Pry. 
dential in Chicago, 
in his talk at the 
final general seg. 
sion. He made the 
point that it is not . 
the big things that 








Robert DePau, Jr. 
or underestimated. 


Mr. DePau said there are certain 
natural instincts inherent in all peo- 
ple to which they will respond: 

(1) Parental Instinct — namely, love 
of children, love of wife, of parents, — 
This instinct is probably more preva. 
lent in people than any other; (2)~ 
Leadership instinct — possessed by pe0= © 
ple who want to be first or best in” 
everything they do; (8) “Follow the” 
Leader” instinct — found in people who © 
are hero-worshipers; people who want ™ 
to do the things that are done by their © 
idol, or ideal person; (4) Acquisitive © 
instinct —the desire to accumulate 
things; (5) Fighting instinct — these” 
people will only respond when they can” 
roll up their sleeves and get into a7 
good argument with someone; (6) 
Egotistical instinct — love of self; (7) 7 
Social instinct — the public benefactor” 
type and people who love to do for” 
others. 4 


Must Get Cooperation F 

Mr. DePau emphasized that there is? 
only one way to get anybody to do any- 
thing, and that is by having them want 
to do it—not by the use of fear or 
threat. Of all the desires in the aver+) 
age man, the most important one that 
he has is to have a feeling of impor- 
tance and a craving to be appreciated. ~ 
To be able to arouse enthusiasm in ped=” 
ple is probably the greatest asset that @ 
anyone can possess, and the best way to ™ 
get anyone to respond is by apprecia- 7 
tion and encouragement. There 1s 
nothing in the world that kills ambition 
in a person more than criticism— 
especially of what they consider petty 
items. 


“Here is a philosophy which I have 
tried to use for years as a manager,” 
he said. “It is a philosophy which can 
be used whether it is home office to 
field management, field management to 
agents or agents to clients. 


“I try very hard never to criticize 
anyone but to give a person an incen- 
tive to do the proper thing; so I am 
anxious to praise and not to find fault. 
We must be big enough to overlook 
one’s little faults, but small enough to 
uncover the big, important ones. Too 
many people are too anxious to find 
things for which to criticize people but 
who wont take the time even to try to 
find things for which they can be 
praised. We can find something to 
praise in everyone if we just try hard 
enough. 


All Crave Appreciation 
‘‘People crave appreciation and 
praise, especially in public, for some 


(Continued on page 48) 
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| tn progress of the past — the promise of the future 
— are evident in tons of steel reaching for the sky, 


just down the street from Convention headquarters. 


The new addition to the John Hancock home office, 
now under construction, means more to visiting N. A. 
L. U.’s than just another change in Boston’s skyline. 
For itisa symbol of faith, not only in the future of one 


company, but of the life insurance industry as a whole. 


Built by the individual initiative of America’s life 


insurance policyholders, every life insurance company 


SKYLINE SYMBOL 
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home office stands as a symbol of the indestructibility 
of the American spirit, which finds one of its highest 


expressions in the purchase of life insurance. 


To the delegates to the N. A. L. U. Convention, 
whose tireless efforts make this expression possible, 
the John Hancock extends a hearty welcome and its 


wish for a happy sojourn in Boston. 
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Buyers Market 
Is Challenge to 
Leadership — Clark 


John Hancock Mutual's 
President Is Speaker 
At Fellowship Luncheon 


Speaking at the fellowship luncheon 
on the buyer’s market as a challenge 
to performance, Paul F, Clark. presi- 
dent of John Hancock Mutual Life, said 
it is easy to regard the record sales of 
the past six years as the chanelling into 
savings of surplus dollars withheld by 
shortages of consumer goods from the 
purchasing stream until one looks at 
some firures of the research division 
of L.JI.A.M.A.. which show that in 
terms of purchasing power new sales 
in most of the last six years were 
less than in 1940. Likewise in terms 
of purchasing power, 1946 insurance 
in force was less than in 1940. 

Givine some impressive statistics on 
this point Mr. Clark said that if such 
a basis continues to hold and 1947 has 
shown a further reduction in purchas- 
ing power—it surely emphasizes the 
necessity for life insurance salesman- 
ship to roll up its sleeves and work at 
its level best. 

Difference in Viewpoint 

He said the whole difference between 
those avents who view the buyer’s mar- 
ket with alarm and those who welcome 
it as an onvortunity is the difference 
in understanding of the basic motives 
which account for the purchase of life 
insurance. 

Fundamentally, said Mr. Clark, the 
dollars svent for life insurance never 
have been surplus dollars. Thev have 
been and are sacrifice dollars. They are 
the dollars which all the hichest and 
best instincts of a man, his love for 
his familv. his recognition of nersonal 
resnonsibilitv, his sense of obligation 
to the community, dictate that he must 
set aside, often at real sacrifice to 
himself and with violence to his per- 
sonal and selfish interests. 

“Tf, in statine this conception if 
life insurance, JT seem to emphasize 
the obvious. it is because T believe that 
it is important for all of us here to 
exércise sound leadership bv getting 
back in our own thinking to the fnnda- 
mental conception unron which life in- 
surance was founded. upon which it 
will continue to grow, and without 
which it cannot be sustained.” he said. 

Mr. Clark said the buver’s market 
is not necessarilv a “resistance” mar. 
ket. “It is a market composed of those 





Four wheel-horses of the M.D.R.T. 5 
chusetts Mutual, Detroit; Paul Cook, general agent Mutual Benefit Life, Chica- 
go, and new M.D.R.T. vice-chairman; Paul Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis, 
new chairman; and Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Los Angeles. Mr, Dunnavan 
is the new chairman and Messrs. Lackey and Stever are former chairmen. 


: George Lackey, general agent Massa- 





who are in a position to select what 
they regard as the best value to fill 
their: need,” he said. “Always the 
buyer calls the tune and as in 1929, 
his conscience will take over if the 
means of purchase is not satisfactory 
to him; if he does not get from the life 
underwriter and the companp the in- 
terest in his individual problem, the 
service of his case which he has a right 
to expect and at a cost which he re- 
gards as reasonable. 

_ “Tf his insurance man is too preoccu- 
pied with chasing the rainbow of big 
commissions to give proper attention to 
his major mission which is to bring 
the benefits of life insurance to every 
man and woman who needs them—the 
American public will not turn away 
from life insurance. They know its 
worth and will continue to buy it. But 
once again the conscience of America 
will onge over ow ty demand that a 
means of counsel an rehase be pro- 
vided which is sueatior to a pl at 
which in their terms is not perform- 
ing its full function. . 


No Prophet of Doom 


“Do not misunderstand me. 
no fears for the future of * ag A ng 
agency system and if I paint a gloomy 
picture it is only because I think we 
all need reminding occasionally of the 
fhings our a segs lives by, just as 

ecessary for us as Americans ¢ 

be reminded of the thi i ;. 

mandieeee things which Ameri- 





is so easy to take for granted and 
which can be lost. For the things that 
life insurance lives by are closely re- 
lated to the things America lives by. 
Actually in all the world it is no hap- 
penstance that life insurance has had 
its great acceptance and growth where 
men are free; where government exists 
for the individual, not the individual 
for the state.” 

Mr. Clark said that some agents—a 

small minority—are standing at cross- 
roads where they must decide whether 
they will direct their activities toward 
making a permanent and worthwhile 
contribution to the power and prestige 
of the business, in line with the ex- 
ample set for them by so many out- 
standing leaders. 
_ “The decision is a serious one and 
its consequences will be felt through- 
out the whole structure of the life in- 
surance business,” he said. “I am bold 
enough to say that it lies very much 
in the hands of this audience as leaders 
in the profession. Your leadership and 
example can point the way so clearly 
that every man and woman who enters 
our ranks can follow it to the sort of 
sound accomplishment which is the only 
true success.” 





W. Rankin Furey, vice-president of 
Berkshire Life, who was a trustee of 
N.A.L.U. just before he entered the 
company ranks and long active it af- 
fairs, was an interested spectator at 


of the privileges which jt the council session Thursday. 


Life Insurance Has 
Stake in U.S., World 
Role, Says Johnson 


Institute of Life 
Insurance President 
Reports on Trip Abroad 



























Continued United States leadershj 
in western European affairs, a matty 
which is not g0 rm 
mote from the life 
insurance businey 
as some mi 
think, was = 
by Holgar J. Joh. 
son, president of 
the Institute 
Life Insurance, fy 
the concluding a4. 
dress of the fin! 
general convention) 
of the Nation 
association. Mr, 
Johnson 
visited several 
European com 
tries while abroad as a delegate th 
the International Management confer 
ence. 

The demoralized conditions in Europ 
lead us to the conclusion that as a m 
tion we must carry much of the bu 
den of helping these and other nation 
‘by letting them share in our substan: 
until they can by their own effortye 
readjust to the place where they ca} 
eare for themselves, said Mr. Johnson, 

“We owe this if we believe that w 
have a responsibility to the rest of th 
world,” he said. “But equally impor, 
ant, we owe this if only because w 
have a responsibility to ourselves, 


Not Remote from Insuranee 


“Ts all this far from life insurance!" 
Mr. Johnson asked. “My answer is Nu 
I would hope you will accept my thesi 
that we as a nation have a respons 
bility for leadership in the world 4 
large and particularly in Europe. But 
even if you differ with me on that, yo 
must agree that life insurance grow 
best in a free society, where the peopl 
depend on themselves for their futur 
security rather than depending on the 
benevolence of a state operating in! 
regimental economy, no matter 
what name it may exist. i 

“To the extent that you believe it 
that principle, you must be willing t 
accept the responsibility and_share if 
the obligations, whatever they maj 
prove to be, necessary to keep alin 

(Continued on page 46) 





H, J. Johnson 
















S. M. Bernbaum, Penn Mutual, 
Seattle; Mrs. Lester Rosen, Lester 
Rosen, general agent Union Central, 





Memphis; and E. W. Jefferson, Mrs. 
Rosen’s father, who is in the dairy 


business in Boston. 


Some of the Penn Mutual men at 
the M.D.R.T. meeting: Arthur F. 
Priebe, Rockford, Ill.; Walter Hiller, 








Chicago; W. Henry Pendell, Sagina¥, 
Mich.; and Warren F. Coe, Oshk 
Wis. 
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File on the Home Builder Who Never Drove a Nail 


Up AND DOWN the streets of his town, Tom Farrell can 
point out attractive homes he has helped to build. 
Yet Tom is not an architect...not a building con- 
tractor...not a carpenter or a mason. He’s an Equi- 
table Society representative. 

These homes which Tom Farrell points out with 
such satisfaction were financed through the 
Equitable Society’s Assured Home Ownership Plan. 
Thanks to Tom, they’re protected against the two 
greatest threats to home-ownership—death and hard 
times. 


And Tom takes particular pride in the fact that 








Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
TUNE IN ON “THIS 1S YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 








THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 


of all the Assured Home Ownership Plans he has 
written, not one mortgage has ever been foreclosed! 
Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood. It’s a good way of life, one that benefits 
the entire community. Safeguarding homes—edu- 
cating the good citizens of tomorrow— dignifying 
old age—bringing greater peace of mind to families 
everywhere —the Equitable Representative does a 
day’s work that is a source of daily satisfaction. He 
can be proud of the respect that is his as a member 
of a highly regarded profession and as a represent- 
ative cf an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, NewYork I, N.Y. 
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Consideration For 
Others Urged By 


Fred A. McMaster 


M.D.R.T. Speaker 
Urges Kindly Deeds 
For Family and Fellow Agents 


Fred A. McMaster, Ohio National 
Life, Los Angeles told the Million 
Dollar Round Table that in the prepa- 
ration of his remarks there were four 
factors which guided him. 

Said Mr. McMaster: “Many times 
I have asked myself the question, 
‘What is the chief essential to success 
in this business?’ Is it technical 
ability? Is it hard work? Is it plan- 
ning, time control? Yes, it is all those. 
But they alone are not the answer be- 
cause also we must have that ‘some- 
thing’ inside us which makes people 
like to do business with us. That 
‘something’ is the warm glow of friend- 
ship and real interest which radiates 
from the heart. Yes, this is an im- 
portant essential to success. 

“Second, with all due credit to the 
books, the trade services, the maga- 
zines—they each have their place— 
with all due credit to these publica- 
tions, these alone do not spell success 
in this business, As one friend of mine 
recently said: ‘You can’t get life in- 
surance success out of a text book.’ 
And, taking this thought one step 
further, you and I know there is no 
business where success is so dependent 
on ‘state-of-mind’ as our business. Our 
‘state-of-mind’ —what goes on away 
down deep inside—this is a controlling 
factor in how far we go in this business 
of ours. 


“Third, I understand a questionnaire 
was sent out asking what type of talks 
were wanted for this Round Table... 
I am told a substantial majority voted 
for an inspirational talk in additior 
to definite sales ideas. I hope the 
thoughts which J may give you will add 
a type of ammunition which gives a 
man a lift—the moral courage so neces- 
rudd to meet the problems day after 

ay. 


M.D.R.T, the “Success Stories” 


Fourth, you members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, you are the ‘suc- 
cess stories’ of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Being the ‘success stories’ of our 
business, then you know the answers 
to prospecting, to time control, to self- 
management, to programing, to pen- 
sion trusts, to business insurance, to 
tax cases, as well as to the many other 
phases of this business. 

“Because of these four factors, we 
will go somewhat afield and let’s talk 
aobut our every-day living, about our 
relationship with outher people. 

One night last July, I heard a down- 
to-earth talk by an outstanding profes- 
sor from the University of California. 
Muck to the surprise of his hard-boiled 
audience, his subject was: ‘Lets go over 
to the other side.’ That subject could 
open up many lines of thought. Let 
us explore this subject in three areas 
today, first, with reference to our 
families, second, with reference to our 
about our every-day living, about our 
relationship with other people. 

“First, our families: Do we get 
caught in the dizzy whirl of today’s 
demands and become so busy in the 
routine of our daily lives that we neg- 
lect to spend the time with our families 
to which they are entitled? You know 
we spend much time talking to other 
men about providing for that girl who 





Carl D. H. Prusstng, Connecticut 


General, Philadelphia, and R. - 
Darby, Massachusetts Mutual, Bal- 
timore. 





has placed her destiny in the hands of 
Mr. Prospect. We ask him to provide 
for her, But in our case I wonder if 
we are as thoughtful and considerate 
of that girl—our wife—as we should 
be, and in most cases she has been a 
mest vital factor in our lives and in our 
progress. Sure, we may give her com- 
forts, yes, perhaps some of the luxuries 
of this life but there is something more. 
It is the little attentions, the little 
deeds of thoughtfulness. Those are 
what count for so much and add up to 
real comradship. 

“For example, I don’t suppose any 
of you ever forgot your wife’s birth- 
day. Well ,letting you in on a secret, 
a year or two ago, I forgot. Nothing 
was said for about a week, then in a 
very gentle sort of manner I was re- 
minded of that oversight. A little 
thing. Oh! yes, and did any one here 
have this experience? One evening 
on my way home I passed one of those 
brilliantly lighted corner flower stores. 
Same way it hit my fancy. I stopped, 
went in, got an extra large bouquet, 















































Raymond H. Bradstreet Rolla R. Hays, Jr. 


Los Angeles 
Hays & Bradstreet Agency 
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GREETINGS 





to Conventionnaires / 


HAYS HOSPITALITY reaches 
from BOSTON to LOS ANGELES 











General Agencies of NEW ENGLAND MutuaL Lire INSURANCE Co. 



















Samuel M. Barg, New England 
Mutual, New York City, and Richarj 
T. Willis, New England Mutual, Map. 
chester, N. H. 







































Walter J. Wheeler, attorney North 
western National, addressing the 
Million Dollar Round Table gather. 

ing at Swampscott. 










took them home and gave the flowers 
to Mrs, McMaster. She looked at me 
sort of strangely as if to ask what I 
had done. I guess she thought I was 
trying to ease my conscience. But, 
honestly, I wasn’t The point is if I 
had been taking flowers to her regular- 
ly, then, she would not have suspected 
anything. 

“With clubs, golf, civic activities, 
life associations activities, night work, 
entertaining, lodge. With all of that 
sort of thing, with the many demands 
which some of us have built up for our 
time, well, in my case, some of our 
friends have jokingly called my wife an | 
‘insurance widow’ because I am away 
so much. And they have told her how 
sorry they feel for her. Perhaps, they © 
do have reason to feel sorry for her © 
but seriouslv sometime as I have gone 
out I have felt that back of her smile 
and her good wishes for me, I have felt 
that back of it was a heartache, a 
heartache which money, volume 
business, civic activity, a heartache for 
which those material things could not 
compensate. 


JEKYLL-HYDE 


“Another situation is that dual per- 
sonality which so many salesmen pos- 
sess. You’ve seen the type: a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. All day long he has 8 
big smile and a sales_ personality 
turned on full steam but when he comes 
home at night off goes the personality 
faucet and in walks Mr, Grouch and 8 
wife who has had a rough job chasing 
youngsters all day, cleaning the house, 
cooking meals, washing, and looking 
forward to his home-coming, thinking 
it may be different, well, her reward 
is the same old grouch who left her 
that morning! f 

“With birthdays, flowers, getting 
busy, consideration of our wives—yes 
‘lets vo over to the other side.’ 

“Then there are the kids. We tell 
men all about their children. We use 
the stories and word pictures of Cat- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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to the JEFFERSON STANDARD LEADERS 
who are attending the N.A.L.U. Meeting 


1947 MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


QUALIFIERS 
*E. Frank Andrews Greensboro, N. C. 
W. A. Bethune Charlotte, N. C. 
R. G. Bosher Norfolk, Va. 
*W. Lester Brooks Charlotte, N. C. 
N. W. Carr Jackson, Miss. 
*J. T. Comer Gastonia, N. C. 


*John L. McCann 
Magnus B. Norman 


Ray S. Peters 
*Lifetime member 


1947 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 
QUALIFIERS 


Dallas L. Alford, Jr. 
D. H. Andrews 

E. Frank Andrews 
William H. Andrews, Jr. 
Edgar W. Arnold 

J. V. Barrniger 

John W. Berryhill, Jr. 
E. Davant Bostick, Jr. 
W. Lester Brooks 

M. O. Carter 

Dan S. Chidester 

L. Roy Cloninger 

J. T. Comer 

James P. Deal 

R. C. Flemister, Tr. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Harriman, Tena. 
Norwood, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Shreveport, La. 


RALPH C. PRICE, President 


W. E. Fletcher 
William P. Fogarty 
J. P. Fritts 

S. M. Gibbs 

F. S. J. Hancock 
Felix L. Hargis 

W. Dick Hinton 

C. C. Hooks 

A. G. Janszen 


“William H. Jenkins 


‘L. M. Krupp 

Harry L. Laue 

Bert W. Marshall 
Ward A. Meyerhoeffer 
John L. McCann 

H. J. McCray 
Edwin R. Nelson 
Dorman T. Payne 
T. A. Proctor 

Frank R. Richardson 
M. A. Rosoff 

O. P. Schnabel 

Wm. J. Schnabel 
Frank Shinn 

James V. Simpson 
Albert Lee Smith 

F. McKey Smith 
Peter Lee Smith 

E. Fred Smock 
Donald S. Stark 

M. Stanley Sturm 
James A. White 
William H. White 
Irvin A. Williams 
Peter McK. Williams 
Kenneth C. Wright 
Samuel V. Ziglar 


Tulsa, Okla. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Reidsville, N. C. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Greensboro, N. C. 
High Point, N. C 
San Antonio, Texas 
Rocky Mouat, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Greenville, Texas 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Concord, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Concord, N. C. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Sanford, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


more than‘100,000,000 
insurance in force 
—JEFFERSON STANDAR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* GREENSBORO, North Carolina 
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Makes Major Sales 
To Little People, 


Never Misses Cue 
J. Jean Whitfield Stresses 
Doing Greatest Possible 


Good for Greatest Number 


J. Jean Whitfield, New York Life, 
Cleveland, speaking before the women’s 
section on “Mink Coats vs. Silk Hats,” 
attributed whatever success she has 
had in her four years in the business 
to the fact that she thinks of her career 
in life insurance not as a “selling game” 
but as a way of life, which in turn is 
based on the idea of rendering a serv- 
ice primarily to the “little people” who 
need it most. 

J. Jean Whitfield, speaking before 
the New York Life, women’s side on 
“Mink Coats vs. Silk Hats” attributed 
whatever success she has had during 
the four years she has been in the 
business to the fact that she thinks 
of her career not as a “selling game” 
but as a way of life. 

“I do not believe that an ’Open 


she said. “I believe that, unless you are 
an individual upon whom fate has 
smiled—and that ‘dame’ does have a 
way of taking some children under her 
wink—it behooves you to use your 
best efforts to be adopted by her. The 
best way to win one of her smiles is 
through a simple four letter word— 
w-o-r-k, : 

“TI do not mean by this that a life 
underwriter has to feel each morning 
as if she were going to be carrying 
a brick hod all day long, but I do mean 
that she must apply herself regularly 
and systematically, and that, if she 
has her day’s activities based upon a 
philosophy of life, her day’s work will 
give wings to her spirit rather than be 
a weight to her shoulders. In other 
words, if an underwriter does not do 
so well as-she thinks she should, in- 
variably she is confused in her philoso- 
phy of living or she is lacking in sin- 
cerity. er interviews have become 
primarily a source of income, a means 
to a trip, a way of winning a contest 
rather than a way of giving more to 
someone else.” 
Two Tenets in Her Philosophy 

She outlined how the practical ap- 
plication of a philosophy has given 
zest to her day-by-day activities. That 


Sesame’ formula for production exists,” philosophy is based primarily upon two 
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GREETINGS TO THE NALU. 


The Boston Mutual 
welcomes the Fifty-Eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters to our 
City and heartily congratulates your organization for 


the many advancements it has brought to our pro- 


holders throughout New England have benefited 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 










Life Insurance Company 


that our 400,000 policy- 


JAY R. BENTON 
PRESIDENT 












Among the M.D.R.T. members at 
Swampscott: standing, Israel Feld- 
man, Equitable Society, Philadelphia, 
and Julian Schwab, Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis; seated, Julius Eisen- 



















drath, Guardian Life; Max L, 
New England Mutual, and Maurice 
Linder, Travelers, all of New York 
City. 












tenets:, First, the need for a sincere 
liking of people and an understanding 
heart, and, second, one’s work is best 
accomplished by doing the greatest pos- 
sible good for the greatest number. 

“So far as my first principle is con- 
cerned, I have been led to build the 
bulwark of my clientele—75 to 80%— 
upon the secretaries, the school teach- 
ers, the technicians, the nurses, the 
women of all the various fields, their 
husbands and their business associates. 
Oh, I am not adverse to the great rail- 
road tycoon, the tremendously success- 
ful doctor, lawyer, or banker; they have 
a need, and [I like the size of their 
‘apps’; I never miss an opportunity to 
talk with them. But perhaps I under. 
stand the former groups better. Yes, 
views, more. persistence, more under- 
standing, longer hours, because that 
type of clientele does not mean $20-, 
$30-, $50,000 cases. In association with 
this, I often think of Lincoln’s famous 
statement to the effect that ‘God must 
have loved the common people; he made 
so many of them.’ 


Help Them on Road to Security 


“Whether I help Clorinda, the little 
Italian girl, set up her first insurance 
contract as well as learn a little more 
of the English language, or whether 
I help consummate a retirement plan 
for a particular group, I feel a very 
definite sense of satisfaction in having 
started one more person on the only 
sure road to economic security—plan- 
ned security through life insurance. 
And I feel that I have made one more 
friend. Frankly, it is fun and a chal- 
lenge to talk: today with Mary, the 
waitress, who has had few opportuni- 
ties, and to make her appreciate the 
Importance of looking to the future; 
and then tomorrow to talk with Eliza- 
beth, the college graduate, who has 
never known anything but the very 
best; or to Mr. White, the very suc- 
cessful vice-president, and show each 
how life insurance is the only solution 
to her or his financial problems. 

_“As I interview these people, I feel 
sincerely that one has just as great 
need for life insurance as the other. 
Yes, I am told that I shouldn’t waste 
my time on the smaller income brack- 
ets, that I should write more large 
cases, but I like to know that Mary, 
the waitress, feels she has a friend just 
as much as Elizabeth does. And her 
needs in their own small way are just 
as great.” 


Want to Tell Their Problems 


The majority of people, she has 
found have problems which may seem 
small to most people, but to them they 








are mountains; they like to talk with 
someone who is not going to discuss 
their hopes, their fears, their ambitions, 
their disappointments, with someone 
else and with one who will be symp, 
thetic and understanding and maybe 
helpful. 

“So, in each interview I let each 
talk about herself, and if she has 4 
tale of woe, I listen. It may be Betty 
whose fiance married another girl; it 
may be Charlene who can think of 
nothing but being a model; it may he 
Mr. Herbert whose business associates 
and mother-in-law upset his usual 
equanimity. But, whatever the case, 
I let that client use me as a confidant, 
and by that time we are frinds and she 
or he does not think of me as just 
another insurance sales person. 


“Seldom have I gone into a canned 
sales talk and tried to sweep someone 
off her feet by the proper inflection or 
the right emphasis on this word or that, 
However, after I have the confidence 
of a client, I do have a track to follow, 
But my point is that if each of uw 
tries to understand people, their hopes, 
their fears, their ambitions, we build 
a stronger foundation for ourselves and 
for our business than we can ever build 
by smart and sharp methods of selling.” 

As she mentioned earlier, 75 to 80% 
of- her business has been done with 
women. Many life insurance women 
say that they steer clear of women a 
clients, but Miss Whitfield likes the; 
members of her own sex. “I think any 
number of them do perfectly marvelous 
jobs in the ordinary as well as the ur 
usual fields; and when I see the name} 
of one in the paper I do not hesitate 
to let her know how much I 
her. I think that women are easy 
talk with. After all, I am one, and 
heaven help me if I don’t understand 
myself, the feminine way of thinking, 
the feminine lilkes dislikes, hopes, de 
sires and fears. Surely you have 
understand the people with whom yol 
are talking before you can put an ides 
across. Why, then, shouldn’t women 
promote themselves as a group 
individually among the members 
their own sex? 

“Fundamentally, women even more 
than men have an innate longing fors 
feeling of security, and that is 
basic raison d’ etre of life insurants 
If you chn make a woman see 
what you want to do is to build mort 
securtiy for her future self rather than 
an estate when she leaves this wor 
you will have most of the job of 
ing her on an insurance program com 

pleted. I agree that the old bromide 
that it is a woman’s privilege to changt 











(Continued on page 82) 
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Pension Plans 


Called Open 


Field for Revision 


Denis B. Maduro, attorney, New York 
City, presided over an informal discus- 
sion of pension and profit sharing plans 
at the Million Dollar Round Table meet- 
ing in Swampscott. 

Before entering into a question and 
answer period, Mr. Maduro spoke 
briefly, telling of some of the recent 
developments in the field of employe 
benefit plans, and touched on proposed 
and enacted plans for agents. He 
offered the question of what employers 
are thinking about, for consideration 
by the agents. ; 

Referring to the pension plans for 
agents, he said that the basic problem 
of the agent is qualification under Sec- 
tion 165 of the internal reveiue code. 
The problem is one of the status of the 
agent-ccompany relationship and’ the 
question of whether or not the agent 
is an employe or an independent con- 
tractor. 


Qualifying ‘Plan is Important 


He pointed out that the question of 
qualifying the plan is an important 
one, and said that some agents may be 
retired into bankruptcy if there is no 
change in the present laws. Even 
though the plan is qualified, the em- 
ployer’s contribution is taxable if the 
agent has a vested interest. 

In his analysis of the subject, he 
said that the substance of the plan is 
important. If the contract exists be- 
tween the agent and th company, and 
the company is a contributor, then the 
agent is only one step removed from 
being an employe. In his opinion, even 
though the contract is between the 
agent and the general agent, the agent 
is only two steps removed from being 
an employe, if the company is the con 
tributor. If the general agent is the 
contractor with the agent and also the 
contributor, then the agent is three 
steps removed from being an employe. 

Mr. Maduro expressed doubts con- 
cerning the efficacy of protective com- 
mittees, asserting that they will not 
be able to do anything for all com- 
panies in the next 20 years. He said 
that there is a potential conflict of in- 
terest between companies; a company 
and general agent and agent; and be- 
tween a general agent and agent. He 
said that it is better for companies to 
—— independently on their own 
plans. 


New Developments in Field 


Telling the agents that there are de- 
velopments in the fields of their clients 
that may create business, he suggested 
some sources. One of these is what 
he terms “The Case of the Bouncing 
Baby,” which is a source of business 
from plans put into operation by others. 
He said that some plans provide im- 
proper benefits and with the agent who 
originally sold such a plan unwilling 
to face possible criticism, there is an 
opportunity for other agents to go in 
and make corrections either on a serv- 
ice basis or for the insurance that 
might be sold. He suggested that many 
plans could be improved in the method 
of funding. 

_ He said that many clients are think- 
ing of different types of benefits and 
that unless the clients are being offered 
suggestions and consultation services 
by the original agent there is an oppor- 
tunity for a new agent to come in and 
write additional business. When a 
plan must be amplified or a new one 
drawn up, he pointed out that agents 
can show how insurance contracts are 
suffering under the rules of the insur- 
a atten and how the contract of 

, Giterent company might provide 
bigger benefits. eo eee 

Mr. Maduro told the agents that they 
should review their own plans with 
the thought that they may find that 
benefits should be increased. He cited 


the growth in the number of plans that 
jas am have complete or adequate pro- 
ection. 


Profit Sharing 


In discussing existing profit sharing 
plans, he said that where the plan has 
nothing but cash and securities as in- 
vestments, the employer may be inter- 
ested in insurance. He said that em- 
ployers have found that these plans 
do not operate for retirement purposes 
and that when they do apply to retire- 
ment it is entirely accidental. 


He approached the problem of a re 
tirement date by giving the agents an 
illustration of what happens when the 
date is specified as the anniversasy of 
the date of entering the plan nearest 
the birthday when the employe reaches 
65. This gives a possible 12 month 
gap. One employe might be retired 
six months before he reaches age 65. 
In that case his social security contri- 








Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life 
of New York, New York City, chair- 
man of the women agents’ section; 
and her husband, A. G. Joseph, gen- 
eral agent of Home Life in New 
York City. 





Clancy D. Connell, past president, 
N.A.L.U., who is general agent of 
Provident Mutual at New York City; 
and his former partner, Graham 
Wells, now a director of United States 
Life, New York City. 





butions cease and he loses six months 
credit. The worker next to him might 
be able to work until he is 65 years 
and six months. The first man can 
claim to be unfairly treated because 
he is retired on 20, 30 or 40% while his 
co-worker gets 100% of his salary for 
another year. Conversely, the co- 
worker complains because he has to 


work an extra year. 

Telling the agents that this might be 
a sore point in labor relations with a 
union, he said that the total social se- 
curity contributions for a large cor- 
poration would mount to a considerable 
sum and that some companies were 
paying the difference. As a cure, he 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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WELCOME HOME!! 


For us, September is a red-letter month. Not only does it 
bring the Delegates of the National Association home to 
Boston for their 58th Annual Convention, but it marks 


the forty-fifth anniversary of our founding, September 11. 


We are proud that our home city is the birthplace of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, an organization 
which has contributed so much to the high standards and 


prestige of the Life Insurance profession. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“Built on INTEGRITY— Growing on SERVICE” 
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WILLARD L. MOMSEN 
and ASSOCIATES 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


24 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HERBERT W. FLORER 
General Agent 


10 Post Office Square 


Boston, Mass. 


Suite 430 





RICHARD W. PARTRIDGE 
General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
BOSTON 
150 CONGRESS ST. 


Boston 








NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF 
VERMONT 


79 MILK ST. BOSTON 
Agency Established 1853 


Thomas Temple Pond 
Richard Blackmur 


General Agents 








=” BOSTON 
ORDINARY AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE — NEWARK, N. J. 
R. D. WELLS, Mgr. 
Clifford B. Proctor - John A. Newman 
Asst. Mgrs. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


80 FEDERAL ST. 
Liberty 0954 





POST OFFICE SQUARE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. S. BRAUNIG, 
General Agent 


MAX SLATER 
Associate General Agent 











THE WINSLOW COBB 
AGENCY 


WINSLOW S. COBB, Jr. 
General Agent 


THE 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


49 FEDERAL STREET 





McKINLEY WARREN 


and 


ASSOCIATES 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
35 CONGRESS STREET 


Laf. 0430 





THE 
HARRY ROSS Jr. AGENCY 


THE GUARDIAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
AMERICA 


50 CONGRESS STREET, 


Boston 
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THE FOWLER AGENCY 


UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


60 CONGRESS STREET 


Theodore L. Fowler, C. L. U., 
Manager 


Vernon E. Blagbrough, C. L. U., 
Associate Manager 


Liberty 4970 





NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON BRANCH OFFICE 
J. Frank Burke, Manager 
Second National Bank Building 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 





TOWER C. SNOW 
General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


82 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Boston, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


100 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


Richard F. Wagner, Manager 


Life — Accident & Health 
Juvenile — Pension Plans 
Group — 500% Sub - Standard 





LAWRENCE L. HOWARD 
C. L.A. 


General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 


Liberty 6695 


| THE 
BOSTON GENERAL 
AGENCY 
JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frank T. Bobst and Robert B. Pitcher 
General Agents 








Its name indicates its character 


DAVID B. McEWAN, C. L. U. 
General Agent 


THE 
LIINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 FEDERAL STREET 











JOSHUA B. CLARK 
AGENCY 


STATE 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


50 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WALTER H. BOIREAU 


and ASSOCIATES 
General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


20 KILBY STREET . 


Laf. 2303 
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Eleanore Greene Lists 
Beneficial Short Cuts 


Eleanore J. Greene, Beneficial Life, 
Walnut Park, Cal., in her talk at the 
women’s section meeting Thursday 
morning, described several of her “bene- 
ficial shorts cuts” in selling. They cen- 
tered on devices in the use of the tele- 
phone and pre-approach letters. 


She said that on Monday mornings 
she sends out 10 or 15 pre-approach let- 
ters with appropriate circulars en- 
closed, adding that she has had a great 
deal of fun and success in outlining 
campaigns for herself. Retirement poli- 
cies have been her main interest. Young 
boys have also been an interesting 
source of prospects. A letter to them 
might read: 

“Dear Dan: 

“You are one of the fine young boys 
in our community whom I am interested 
in contacting. I believe you would be in- 
terested in a Beneficial saving plan 
which has appealed to some of your 
friends. I would like to arrange for a 
short interview with you some evening 
when your Dad can also be there. I 
shall call you within a few days for an 
appointment.” 

Or the letter might be to Mrs. Pros- 
pect regarding the importance of “wife” 
insurance. If a man is in business, the 
letter will carry an idea on “sole pro- 
prietorship” or “partnership.” 


Uses Only Referred Leads 


Her list of names has always been 
from referred leads, and so she has the 
advantage of knowing something about 
the prospect in advance. 


An hour or two every Thursday eve- 
ning is devoted to follow-up telephone 
calls. “My approach is brief and di- 
rect. I tell my prospect my name and 
that I am calling as a representative of 
Beneficial Life and that I would like to 
arrange for a few minutes of his time 
to go over. the idea presented in the 
letter they had received a few days ago. 
My purpose is to sell an interview and 
not insurance over the phone, but I do 
try to arouse my prospect’s interest by 
telling him that the amazing thing 
about our program is that they offer 
such an ideal savings plan plus protec- 
tion. However, I impress upon him the 
fact that I want to show him rather 
than sell him. If the immediate pros- 
pect is not interested, I inquire about 
the other members of the family and 
find that if I have made a favorable im- 
pression on the phone, very frequently 
there is someone in the family in the 
market for life insurance.” 


Granted an interview, it is an easy 
matter to secure birthdates, she ex- 
plained, and then she has the advantage 
of being able to take with her a definite 
program and to interview the prospect 
under favorable circumstances. 

“There are some important things to 
remember in talking over the phone, 
she declared. ‘I am no expert, but I do 
know that a voice must have a smile in 
it, be friendly and sincere. Words must 
be clear and simple and non-argumenta- 
tive. It would be a good plan to read 
up on “telephone technique” and prac- 
tice on some friend or member of the 
family, if one is not in the habit of us- 
ing the phone. 

“Experience has taught me that the 
time of delivering a policy can be the 
most important time spent with our 
client, and if properly used can prove 
to be beneficial from several stand- 
points: It is a great time saver to sell 
the client so thoroughly on the value of 
his policy that he will be impressed 
never to let it go, rather than to go 
back after he has let it lapse and try 
to re-sell it; and it can be a real “har- 
vest time” when it comes to securing 
new prospects. 


Hurried Through Delivery 


Mrs. Greene commented that when 
she started selling insurance, she was 
guilty of hastening through the deliv- 
ery of a policy. Sometimes she would 
stop only long enough to ask the client 
if he would like her to go over the 
points of the policy again, accept his 
usual negative reply, collect the pre- 
mium and go on her way. 

Now there is quite a ceremony in the 
delivery of the policy, she explained. 
She shows a few declination letters, 
with the names blotted out, and points 
out that that could have happened to 
him. “I explain that in order to qual- 
ify for a policy a man must have not 
only a good health record but a good 
business record, be of good habits, work 
in an approved occupation, be of good 
moral character, and be financially re- 
sponsible. While money can buy almost 
anything else, it cannot buy insurance, 
unless the applicant is acceptable.” 

“This man is to be very much con- 
gratulated, especially if the policy has 
come through quickly. Then I go over 
the merits of the policy with both hus- 
band and wife, pointing out that if he 
should die at any time from now on, the 
company will pay off the face amount 
of the policy, and point out the advan- 
tages at maturity. Also, caution him, in 
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Some of the Massachusetts Mutual 
men at the convention: seated, W. M. 
Benton, assistant secretary; Lambert 
Huppeler, superintendent of agencies; 
George E. Lackey, general agent at 
Detroit; A. T. MacLean, president, 
and C. O. Fischer, vice-president; 
standing, C. H. Schaaff, general agent 
at Rochester, N. Y.; W. R. Robert- 
son, general agent at Boston; J. B. 





Hawkes, general agent at Savannah; 
Seneca M. Gamble, advertising man. 
ager; M. H. Bowles, general agent at 
Bangor; H. H. McBratney, genera 
agent at Philadelphia; H. J. Irwin, 
educational director; John Boynton, 
general agent at Baltimore; J. § 
Braunig, general agent at Boston, ani 
C. K. Litchard, general agent a 
Springfield, Mass. 














the event of an emergency or should he 
have to quit, to be sure to consult his 
agent or the company so that he can 
take advantage of one of the forfeiture 
clauses which are available after the 
third year.” 


Autograph Book 


“T have a book of autographs and 
expressions from policyowners. This is 
not only proving to be a valuable asset 
at the time of the interview, but when 
I ask my client if he will write a little 
expression of what he likes about his 
policy, and why he took it, it has a psy- 
chological effect. By committing him- 
self, he sells himself better than I 
could. 

“At the conclusion of the interview, 
I present him with a typed summary of 
his policy for a handy reference and a 
nice wallet to keep it in. (The latter, 
providing the size of the policy war- 
rants it.)” 

She made some observations on such 
a build-up, noting that it serves to: 

Sell the insured on the importance of 
keeping his insurance in force. 

In some cases, enables her to place a 
larger amount than was applied for. 















She suggests at this point that there js 
still time to write to the company for 
an additional amount of insurance unde 
the original medical, 

A real harvest time. By now, th 
client feels satisfied with his purchase 
She takes this opportunity to tell hin 
that, if he is satisfied with his contrat, 
she would appreciate it if he would giv 
the names of some of his friends, eo 
workers, or relatives who might be in 
terested in seeing such a program. Th 
majority of her leaus come in just this 
manner. 


“Interest Catchers” 


“There are a few important ‘interest 
catchers’ that I have made part of my 
standard equipment,” Mrs. Greene sait 
“So often our prospects will put us of 
with the idea that they have all the in 
surance they want or can afford. Weall 
have our various replies. Mine is this; 
I look him right in the eye, and with: 
smile, say: “Mr. Prospect,a famous ma 
once said: ‘A man has three great re 
sponsibilities in life. Too frequently ht 
will neglect the last two and concentrate 
only on the first, which is to be as goo 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Gordon D. Orput, New England Ma | 
tual, Portland, Ore. 





J. R. Leard, Life & Casualty, 
Petersburg, Va., Walter S. Fleenor, 
New England Mutual, Knoxville, and 


H. W. Florer, Aetna Life, Boston, 
Robert Wilkinson, associate superin- 
tendent of agencies of Mutual Bene- 


fit Life, and Malcolm B. Flanders, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Boston, sergeant at arms 
of the convention. 
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N. A. L. U. 58th Anniversary 





The offices listed on this page are leaders in the life 


ROCKWOOD S. EDWARDS insurance field in Chicago. They believe in the 


National Association and for what it stands, and 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 1920 


through this medium extend their cordial greetings 
to the 58th annual meeting 
in Boston 

















Ww. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


WADE FETZER, JR., C.L.U JOHN H. SHERMAN 
HARRY G. WALTER, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENTS of 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
135 South La Salle Street 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 
111 W. Washington Street Telephone: Ran. 6588 


WILLIAM C. PECK, Manager 
HAL B. COOK, Agency Supervisor 
Territory: Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana, Eastern Iowa 


Franklin 7300 
CHICAGO 




















THE 


EWING AGENCY) | jssuRANCE SOCIETY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE USS. 
OF PHILADELPHIA i 


EQUITABLE LIFE THE CHICAGO AGENCY 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Marsa & McLENNAN 


Insurance Brokers 
AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. Chicago New York 


Founded 1865 
WILLARD EWING 
General Agent 
S 
Phone Randolph 6088 
1104 Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Philip B. Hobbs 
Agency Manager 


Warren V. Woody 
Agency Manager 


Robt. R. Reno, Jr. 
Agency Manager 


29 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


1246 Field Building 
Tel. CENtral 3930 Chicago 3 
S. A. KENT, Manager 


GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG 
Assistant Manager 


JAMES A. SHEVLIN 
Cashier 


San Francisee 
Washington 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Columbus 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul 

Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Vancouver 
Havana 


Detroit 
Pittsburg 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
Duluth 

St. Louis 
Phoenix 
Portland 
Montreal 
London 
































THE JAMES H. BRENNAN AGENCY 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


Chicago’s Outstanding Brokerage Center 


For Life Insurance 


The Great West Life Assurance Co. 
. | 135 SO. LASALLE STREET 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





James H. Brennan, General Agent 


111 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. | 
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ey THE FRASER AGENCY 
- OSBORNE BETHEA 
a4 The Connecticut Mutual Life 

sed Insurance Co. snes 
eas 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
— 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 18 The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


134 W. Columbia St., Hempstead, L. I. 
_ 50 Church Street 
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New York City 





























THE C. PRESTON DAWSON 
WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 


CLANCY D. CONNELL 
AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company New England Mutual and Associates 
99 John Street New York sii nani tinal New England Mutual 
New York 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cortlandt 7-4790 











MUrray Hill 3-1460 . 
BRyant 9-9066 





























THE JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 
HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L.U. © } 
AGENCY cob : : 
Manager 
. Manhattan Ordinary Agency 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. | 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 

















1800 Empire State Building 
New York 1 “~~ 90 John Street, Room 1800 
CHickering 4-4400 New York, N. Y. ay - 
COrtlandt 7-4363 A. J. JOHANNSEN and ASSOCIATES 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
74 Trinity Place, New York 
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Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


General 4 gent 


Qa 


PHONE BARCLAY 17-3836 














RAYMOND F. THORNE 
GENERAL AGENT 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 





225 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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John Street Office 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
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C. W. SABIN, Manager 


























WHitehall 3-6767 














MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U. 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford 


527 Sth Avenue 





H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


217 Broadway 





New York : 


Cortlandt 7.3870 





New York 




















AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
0. A. KREBS 


General Agent 
151 William.Street, New York: 
REctor 2-7900 














THE Fpogh\ Se. AGENCY 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
921 Bergen Avenue 


MArket 2-224] JOurnal Sq. 4-1724 


REctor 2-4540 





Jersey City, 6, N.‘J. eet en 











The Mutual Benefit L 
ARTHUR Vv. Y 


ife Insurance Co. 
OUNGMA,y 
General Agent 
135 Broadway, New York City 
REctor 2-8666 


KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 
AGENC 
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THE NORTHWEs 


TERN MU 
LIFE INSURAN i 


CE COMPANY 


386 Fourth Avenue 
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| THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT’ 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 
The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company 
225 Broadway 





WALTER E. BARTON, Pres. 
| PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres-Treas. 


- New York, NY. 
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To the Finish Line 


(Continued from page 5) 


cause it was contrary to the by-laws. to be heard. 
President Hobbs got a copy of the though really there were seven trus- 
by-laws and read the section in refer- tees to be named, votes should be cast 
ence to elections, which does require a for only six and that ballots which 
run-off vote, but ruled that it was showed votes for more or less than 
inapplicable, as it referred to the that number would be rejected. 

actual election, whereas the voting in While all the nominations were made 
the council was only in the nature of Tuesday, no speeches on behalf of the 
a recommendation. various candidates were allowed then, 


Trustee Race Hotly Contested 


seventh man in the voting might be The interest in the election was 
named for the short term, as finally shown by the large number of council 
was done, or a runoff election held, members in attendance. which prob- 
limited to candidates who were un- ably set a new record in that respect. 
successful in the first vote. Several The number of seats that had 
speeches were made in favor of both provided in the enclosure set apart for 
plans but on the voting the one adopted the voting delegates was greatly inade- 
won out by a large margin, the chief quate and additional chairs had to be 
consideration apparently being that it passed over the barrier from the back 
would be so much more expeditious. part of the room. 

Even after the vote had been taken, Mr. Hobbs won much acclaim for the 
however, C. Vivian Anderson. Provi- way in which he presided both at that 
dent Mutual, Cincinnati, who is a stick- meeting and the session of the council 
ler for preper parliamentary procedure, on Tuesday, 
declared that it would be ineffective through rapidly but without any gavel- 
if such a procedure were followed, be- ing down of any speakers who wanted 


W. E. Barton J. D. Moynahan Cc. E. Cleeton 


pushing the business 


He emphasized that al- 


that being the first order of business 
at the Thursday session. President 
Hobbs pointed out that they were not 
really nominating or seconding 
speeches, since all the nominations 
already had been made. He asked what 
the council desired to do in the mat- 
ter of limiting speeches—whether it 
should be five or 10 minutes or any 
other limit for all speeches for any 
candidate. The first motion made was 
to allow 10 minutes but there were 
shouts of “no” from all over the house 
and that was voted down, after which 
a five-minute limit was set. There 
were 25 speeches in all, two for each 
candidate in most cases, although in 
one case the five minutes was divided 
among three speakers, and two of 
the candidates only had one each. 
With so many candidates and so 
many speeches, it was necessary to 





D. B. Fluegelman H. C. Fisher 


dig up some new arguments aside from 
those generally presented. One candi- 
date was put forward because he is not 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and therefore more representa- 
tive of the general run of agents. A 
point’ advanced for another candidate 
was that he had the endorsement of 


the insurance commissioner of /his all through the war years 





— 


state. On behalf of one mana 
didate it was urged strongly that ty 
had the interests of the agents ; 
heart, while in another case a ma my 
ger speaking for an agent-candidate 
said he thought the managers had 
developed something of an inferiority 
= geen agents. a 
e election proper was j 

of Fred T. Jordan, Tone Mutual wig 
Portland, Me. His committee die 
tributed and collected the ballots " 
counted the votes. ™ 
— for — Count 

i recess for 15 minutes w 
while the ballots were being “comm 
After the council reconvened but befo 
the _committee’s' report was made 
President Hobbs introduced John ¢ 
Blaine, Pan-American Life, Guatemala 
City, who comes to this country prag 
tically every year to attend this con. 



























Cc. J. Currie Ss. D. Weissman 


vention. and J. W. Bishop, Volunteer 
State Life, Chattanooga, who was # 
treasurer of N.A.L.U. 25 years ago, 
He also called for R. H. S. Brilliande. 
Franklin Life, Honolulu, and when he 
failed to respond asked that a hand 
be given anyway to the Hawaii associ- 
ation which had carried on so splendidly 












GREETINGS 
TO BOSTON AND THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 



















RALPH H. LOVE 
AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
75 Pearl Street 


Hartford. Conn. 


C. G. SHEPARD J. T. MeCANCE 


SHEPARD & CO. 


General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





125 Trumbull Street 
Hartford. Conn. 











HAROLD SMYTH 


General Agent 
and Associates 
NATIONATI. LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Montpelier. Vt. 


36 Pearl St. 
Hartford, Conn. 





HOWARD V. KRICK 
General Agent 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


539 Union and New Haven 
Trust Co. Bldg. 
New Haven, Conn. 


RODERICK PIRNIE 
AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Turks Head Building 


Providence, R. I. 











The Heart of the Commonwealth 
extends greetings to our visiting 


friends 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM EASTWOOD 
COLLINS 


General Agent 
390 Main Street 
Telephone 6-3501 


Worcester 8, Mass. 
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HAZEN EXETER 


General Agent 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Telephone 4-5681 


905 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 





D. C. STEPHENS 


General Agent 
SECURITY LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
(Home Office) 

Denver, Colorado 
Telephone 5-7583 


912 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


R. E. TOWLE, Jr., Mer. 
Life-Accident & Health—Group 
Department 
THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone 4-8451 


330 Judge Bldg. Salt Lake City 








SALT LAKE CITY 
EXTENDS GREETINGS 
TO THE 
MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


ELMER F. DAVY 


Manager 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 5-3479 


Utah Oil Bldg. Salt Lake City 


JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 
C.L.U. 


Manager 


Ordinary Department 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Home Office—Newark, N. J.) 
Telephone 5-2901 
1021 Kearns Bldg. 


Salt Lake City 








HARRY J. SYPHUS 


General Agent 
BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone 5-7480 
6th floor Beneficial Life Bldg. 


Salt Lake City 





F. EDWARD WALKER 
C.L.U. 


Manager for Utah 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 
UNITED BENEFIT FIRE INS. CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT H & A ASSN. 


Telephone 3-449] 


139 S. Second, East Salt Lake City 





DAVID PETERSON 


General Agent 
BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone 8984 


225 Eccles Bldg. Ogden, Utah 
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Talks Before 
Women Offer 
Sales Hints 


Suecessful insurance women offered 
stimulating opinions in a series of 
speeches delivered to the women under- 
writers’ session of the conventiorf. Mrs. 
Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life, New 
York, was chairman of the meeting. 
In her opening address she said that 
suecess depends on the mental attitude 
of the women. She offered as the 
criteria for the women: What have I 
a right to expect from my company? 
What has my company a right to ex- 
pect of me? What has the public a 
right to expect of insurance com- 
panies? And what has the public a 
right to expect from us as agents? 

In her welcome speech she gave the 
group these objectives: To develop 
among women a better understanding 
of the service of life insurance; to es- 
tablish a bureau of information for 
public relations; through education, 
to create a better understanding of 
the functions and fundamentals of life 
insurance. 

Mrs. Joseph told the women that “to- 
getherness spells strengith,” and that 
a woman’s impulse is to be useful to 
humanity, 


People Need (Advice 


Florence S. Johnson, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York, was program chair- 
man and addressed the meeting, point- 
ing out that many people are in need 
of advice and service. She said that 
the women in the business are limited 
in their ability to contribute only by 
the limits they themselves establish. 

She said that personal stability is 








































manager and sec- 


Leslie Dunstall, 


retary, Life Underwriters Assn. of 
Toronto, Canada, and Fernand de 
Haerne, La Sauvegarde, Montreal, 


president of the Canadian association 
and ex-officio honorary vice-president 
of the N.A.L.U. 


built by life insuranice. It is the job of 
the women to sell the idea of that 
stability, and contribute to the growth 
of better homes through insurance, she 
said that personal economic stability 
builds world economic stability, and 
thus, the women who sell insurance 
make a real contribution to world 
peace and happiness. 

Louise S. Konsberg, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Chicago, explained in her 
speech, that she had been reluctant 
to prospect her friends and family 
when she entered the business. As a 
result she asked to have assigned to 
her jobs of policy servicing and “or- 
phan policies.” She said that as a re- 
sult of following up on these service 
calls and referred leads she had real- 
ized a feeling of service to humanity. 
She is not adverse to writing a small 
policy or doing service work on a small 
policy. She illustrated with an actual 
experience, just how she has sold a 
large amount of insurance to one 
family, by making a service call on 

(Continueg on Page 46) 
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3rd Day 





Fear Motivates 
Business Insurance 


Sales, Says Matson 


Fear is the big motivator for the sale 
of business insurance, just as it is with 
personal coverage, said Max M. Mat- 
son, Mutual Benefit Life, Cleveland, 
in his talk at the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

“If you will analyze the sales you 
have made,” he said, “you will find 
that it is the fear complex of the buyer 
that makes him buy, in the case of busi- 
ness insurance, because they fear that 
if they do not, when they die, or when 
their partner dies, the result will be 
unfortunate. In the case of personal 
insurance, they fear that if they do not 
cover themselves in favor of their fam- 
ilies their families will not able to carry 
on in the manner to which they are 
accustomed. They fear that if they 
lost their earning ability they will not 
be able to take care of themselves that 
they will get old without enough of the 
worldly goods to provide for them- 
selves. They fear that the funds they 
do earn, if not properly invested, will 
not take care of them and they look to 
you to take care of these contingencies. 
People buy because they are afraid not 
to buy, but it is our duty to create that 
fear by proper explanation of their 
needs. 

“My subject today is business insur- 
ance and what makes people buy it. 
This is a subject in which I am vitally 
interested, because 75% of my income 
now is from this source. Every one of 
you is interested in improving your 
financial welfare and increasing your 
earnings and for you I have this mes- 
sage. I am not ruling out estate anal- 
ysis, I am not ruling out family protec- 
tion, as it is really the backlog of our 
business. But I want to point out to 
you that corporations have been earn- 
ing money and creating a surplus over 
and above what was needed for the 
actual operation of the business and 
so the money is there, and it must be 
spent, otherwise under section 102, it 
becomes taxable.” 


Easy te Spend Firm’s Money 


A corporation head he said, is al- 
ways ready to spend more money wken 
the business makes out the check than 
if he had to do it himself. He doubted 
that there was any one in the room who 
had not called upon someone, especially 
since Jan. 15, who had not admitted 
the need for personal insurance and 
who had not said that because of the 
amended estimate return which had to 
be filed, because of living expenses, be- 
cause of the needs of growing children, 
because of the added cost cf living, he 
was unable to spend anything for per- 
sonal protection. If he is in business 
he says that it is foolish to draw per- 
sonal money out of the business for 
protection because that amount added 
to his income would increase his income 
tax. He would prefer to leave the 
money in the business to accumulate. 
The answer is business insurance—key 
man insurance, said Mr. Matson. 

As to what type of insurance is best 
suited for the corporation, Mr. Matson 
recommended high premium insurance, 
15-pay life or 15-year endowment in 
most cases. Few of these individuals 
have been able to purchase retirement 
contracts for themselves. High income 
taxes and living expenses have pre- 
vented them from setting up an ade- 
quate program. Prospects for this type 
of business are in the highest expense 
bracket. Many times after 50 they are 
uninsurable and before 40 they don’t 
have the money. Most of these men 
own stock in their business. The agent 
goes to such an individual and inter- 
ests him, for the corporation, in the 
purchase of 15-pay life or 15-year en- 
dowment, pointing out that by the time 
the contract will mature for, say 
$100,000, he can walk in and say “I’m 








Thelma Rudgers, executive secre- 
tary Cleveland association, and Lloyd 


Feder, Reliance Life, Cleveland, 


president Ohio association. 





60—or 65—and would like to retire and 
want to purchase that contract from 
you.” He can buy the contract and get 
a return to him of 10 years certain and 
life thereafter, or another option. If he 
went into the open market to purchase 
an annuity he would get approximately 
one third less. What has happened is 
that the corporation, while protecting 
themselves in the event of his death, 
has built the contract up for him dur. 
ing the years when he was unable to 
carry it personally. It is a wonderful 
buy for the man and has cost the corpo- 
ration nothing, said Mr. Matson. 

“Here is something which is creating 
interest,” he said. “Show him a proposal 
for 15-year endowment and you will 
find that at age 45, there is a profit. 
Think of it, the corporation can pur- 
chase protection for a key man, show 
a profit and still give the man a chance 
to purchase it from the corporation, or 
if he dies, it can be used as stock pur- 
chase insurance. Is there any better 
buy for a company than that? Some of 
you are going to say you don’t know 
of any company who would want to 
spend that kind of money. If they have 
it they will spend it. After they think it 
over they may decide to take ordinary 
life and that’s a sale, too, which other- 
wise you may not have had. People are 
always looking for a bargain and I want 
you and you and you to try soliciting 
insurance on a high cost basis. 

“Another point which I haven’t yet 
mentioned. During the past five years 
most corporations have made a great 
deal of money, increasing the value of 
the individual holdings. In many eases, 
they already have a stock purchase 
agreement and insurance, which was 
adequate in 1940, but which today is 
far from enough to afford the necessary 
protection. This is a large field and 
should be recanvassed with this rew 
idea of high premium insurance. 

“In closing, remember this: The man 
will buy because he is afraid not to buy, 
because he is afraid to be in partnership 
with his partner’s wife, or kis partner’s 
wife’s second husband. He will buy 
because he has some doubt in his part- 
ner’s ability to continue alone some- 
thing they have created together. He 
will buy because, should his partner 
pass out of the picture, he will have to 
liquidate at a sacrifice. He will buy be- 
cause he is afraid that his family will 
not have enough for their support if 
he dies. In estate analysis we have to 
find the money, we must ask them to 
curtail expenses, not to take that vaca- 
tion, have one care instead of two. We 
must constantly look for the money. 
We have none of that in soliciting a 
corporation. If they face tkese facts, I 
don’t see how you can miss selling 
them.” 





John Marshall Holcembe, Jr., general 
manager L.I.A.]..A., was given a big 
ovation when he was called upon by 
toastmaster J. H. Evans, Home of New 
York, at the general agents and man- 
agers luncheon to introduce the speak- 
er of the occasion, B. N. Woodson, exe- 
cutive vice-president of Commonwealth 
Life. Mr. Holcombe has been away 
from his desk a good deal of the time 
in recent months on account of poor 
health but is now fully recovered. 
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What Agent Can 
Do For Business 


Told M.D.R.T. 
Burroughs Leads Off 


Final Session; Five 
Producers Speak 


On the final day of the Swampscott 
meeting of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, R. P. Burrougns, Nationa] Life 
of Vermont, Manchester, N. H., di- 
rected the session and told the group 
that there is something that agents 
car. do in the immediate future to 
kelp the insurance business, He made 
a request to every member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table to contact a 
congressman and sit down and talk 
with him about the payment of pre- 
mium test, and to explain the stand 
of the insurance agents ang their leg- 
islative committee on the subject, 

He pointed out that the test means a 
great deal to a large number of policy- 
holders, and that life insurance pro- 
vides the necessary money to take care 
of the liquid funds a small business 
man needs. The small business man 
needs this help because in most cases, 
most of his wealth is tied up in his 
business and he needs the liquid insur- 
ance assets, but now the proceeds of 
his insurance are taxable in the highest 
bracket of his estate. 


Test Is Discriminating 


Mr. Burroughs said that the payment 
of premium test discriminates against 
life insurance. It imposes against 
policy holders as compared with those 
who give other gifts and it discrimin- 
ates against the small business man 
and those who do not have large estates 
with liquid holdings and use life insur- 
ance to secure liquidity. 

Insisting that repeal of the payment 
of premium test is a most important 
item, Mr. Burroughs said that con- 
gressmen like to talk to individuals 
and are interested in their opinions. 
He said that the congressman is as 
anxious to please an insurance man 
with centers of influence in a com- 
munity, as the insurance man is to 
plese the center of influence. 


J. R. Montgomery, Phoenix Mutual, 
Philadelphia, discussed the use of 
settlement options in business life in- 
surance. He said that the most com- 
mon use of life insurance in business 
today is to insure key personnel in 
favor of the corporation so that the 
corporation will be paid in case of 
the death of the employe. He pointed 
out that the amount should be com- 
mensurate with the worth of the em- 
ploye and with consideration given to 
the amount of the premium load, so 
that the company cannot be construed 
to be overloading. This warning was 
given so that the treasury department 
could not apply section 102 which deals 
with the accumulation of an excessive 
surplus. 


Opposing the excessive use of settle- 
ment options, Mr. Montgomery said 
that they place on the insurance com- 
pany the burden of the investment 
problem of the corporation. He sug- 
gested a provision for employe benefit 
on retirement or dath, saying that it 
is impossible for an employe to build 
his own retirement surplus. Telling 
the agents that from a selling stand- 
point options make the contract more 
appealing, he advocated an extended 
use of them. 


Talks On Corporate Ownership 


P. A. Hazard, Jr., New England Mu- 
tual, Chicago, discussed the state prob- 
lem of the principal stockholder of a 
Corporation and whether corporate 
Owned insurance solved the estate 
Problem of such a man better than 
ay other kind. He pointed out that 


where the stockholder wanted to keep 
the business in his family, he should 
have three objectives: Maintain the 
level of his estate for his family, keep 
the business, and make the business 
attractive for minority stockholders 
and key employees. In discussing the 
various aspects of the possible pur 
chases in a hypothetical case. he showed 
that it is not always best to have the 
corporate owned form of insurance and 
that at time family ownership, es- 
pecially with additional corporate 
ownership of insurance on key men, 
might be the best solution. 


The legal aspects of business life 
insurance were outlined by : 
Miletti, Northwestern Mutual, New- 
ark, N. J., who pointed out that there 
is little direct law on the subject. Too 
often, he said, the stock of a corpora- 
tion is not accurately valued and as 
a result, a loss occurs when the book 
value alone is used, or any other single 
unweighted factor. He pointed out 
that the contracting parties can be 
affected and that the executor can con- 
test such an agreement, or that a 
minority stockholder can contest, if 
the established price is .too high or 


too low. 

He also discussed the “alter ego” 
theory which may apply when all the 
stock is owned by the insured. He 
said that where this holds true, the 
prospect’s lawyer should decide whether 
the corporation payment is indirect 
payment by the client. If at his death, 
it is decided that the premiums were 
indirect payment, then the premiums 
were taxable as income at the time 
of payment, as far as the statute of 
limitation applies, Mr. Miletti said, and 
illustrated his points with examples 

(Continued on page 47) 








The Memphis Story 





held in his mouth 


learned tonight, 
his left 


putated and 


his wife and children. 


Dying Man Holds Pen in 
Mouth to Renew Policy 


when the Panama Limited cracked 
up at Batesville, Mississippi, yes- 
terday, the engineer of the train 
made an “X” with a fountain pen 
to renew a 
lapsed life insurance policy, it was 


Doctors and nurses stood by his 
bedside in a hospital here as the 
engineer — his right arm 
forearm 
cruelly mangled — held a fountain 
pen between his teeth and made a 
crude cross on the paper which 
meant “a large sum of money” to 






















Massachusetts Mutual 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 5 (UP) lj A ‘ L d 
F Dying from injuries sustained policy. premium a 


ame- 








The above true story and many others on record prove the importance of the 
unique Massachusetts Mutual reinstatement clause from which we quote: 


premium. 
was paid. 





The engineer had a 


fallen due; the grace period had expired; the pre- 
mium had not been paid; the policy had lapsed 
The policy included the Automatic Premium Loan 
Provision, but there was insufficient cash value to 
cover the overdue premium. 


The dying engineer entered the hospital at 
6:00 a.m., November 4. 
8:00 p.m. the same day, the efficient work of our 
Memphis Agency was responsible for the signing 
of our blue reinstatement form, as indicated in the 
newspaper account, and payment of the overdue 
The insurance was reinstated. The claim 


Before he died about 








lf this policy shall have lapsed and shall not have 
been surrendered for cash, it may, upon written re- 
quest signed by the insured, be reinstated during the 
lifetime of the insured: (1) without evidence of in- 
surability, within thirty-one days after the expiration 
of the grace period frr-tha naumant. of th~ first nea 
mium in defauls 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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JOHN W. YATES 


General Agent for Southern California 
530 W. 6th ST., LOS ANGELES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 





WALTER G. GASTIL 


Manager Southern California 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INS. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fred W. Pierce, C.L.U., Brokerage Mgr. 
Byron D. William, Group Mgr. 
609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 














WILMER M. HAMMOND 
GENERAL AGENT 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


10th Floor, 810 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 14 








JACK WHITE, C.L.U. 


Manager 
Jack Boone Scott Russell 
John Hardman 
Assistant Managers 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
448 South Hill Street Los Angeles 13 











THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 


E. A. Ellis, Gen. Agt. 
Hugh B. McDuffee, Asst. Gen. Agt. 
Charles M. Ganster 


Agency Supervisor 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


523 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 





WALTER J. STOESSEL 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Ralph L. Chambers, Asst. General Agent 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Home Office: Montpelier, Vermont 


Established 1850 
Los Angeles 14 


Purely Mutual 
609 S. Grand Avenue 





























PAYTON, DUNN & BARE 


Albert E. Payton Bruce Bare, C.L.U. 
Henry W. Dunn 


General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INS. CO. 


Bob Macaulay, Brokerage Manager 


510 W. 6th St. 


Los Angeles 





J. F. HACKMAN 
GENERAL AGENT 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


“Its Name Indicates its Character” 


510 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 




















MURRELL BROTHERS 


General Agents for California 
and Nevada 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


W. L. Murrell T. G. Murrell, C.L.U. 
510 W. 6th St. 256 Montgomery St. 
Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 4 
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WALTER S. PAYNE 


and Associates 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Troy Ziglar, Assistant Manager 
Bill Peacock, Assistant Manager 


210 W. 7th Street Los Angeles 14 











CHARLES E. CLEETON 


AGENCY 
GENERAL AGENTS 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Rosert Ocpen, Manager 
“Brokerage Department” 


530 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 14 











FREDERICK A. SCHNELL, 
C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENT 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Trinity 2215 
1210 Associated Realty Building 
510 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 14 
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FLOYD W. FORKER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENT 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


672 South Lafayette Park Place 
Fairfax 2675 


LOS ANGELES 5 


veelings From LOS ANGELES 





To Bop Pate 2.5 

















THE A. E. KRAUS AGENCY 


ArtTHuR E. Kraus, C.L.U., General Agt. 


S. J. Neuman-I. J. SmtBert, Supervisors 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
650 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14 














HAYS & BRADSTREET 


GENERAL AGENTS 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


609 S. Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 





N. J. NELSON, Manager 


Southern California Department 

RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
York 1144 


6336 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 36 








CARL DEVRIES and 
ASSOCIATES 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Tucker 2341 


756 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14 

















ROBERT L. WALKER 
GENERAL AGENT 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


6th wel Olive Streets 
LOS ANGELES 14 





THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD, Manager 


HENRY E. BELDEN, Associate Manager 
GEORGE ALVORD, Brokerage Manager 


Southern California and Arizona 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14 | 




















KRAUEL-SMITH AGENCY 


General Agents 


A. C. KRAUEL Jens SMITH 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


523 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles 14 








THE MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE INS. CO. 


GEO. N. QUIGLEY, Jr., C.L.U. 
Branch Manager 


GORDON L. PRIOR, Agency Assistant 
609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 








EQUITABLE LIFE INS. 
COMPANY OF IOWA 


RUSSELL L. HOGHE, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


510 W. 6th Street Los Angeles 14 } : 








NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


JOHN R. MAGE 
General Agent 


609 South Grand Avenue Los Angeles 14 

















WM. H. SIEGMUND 
AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 14 
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FROM NEW YoRK 








MANUEL L. CAMPS, JR. 


General Agent 








Suite 601, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 


MUrray Hill 3-8260 




















VAN ALST AGENCY 


R. A. VAN ALST, JR. General Agent 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street New York City 












( Q 











THE DOREMUS-BRAGG 
AGENCY 
FREDERIC S. DOREMUS 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 
Managers 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 
Home Office Agency Downtown Office 
50 Union Square 60 John Street 
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MURRAY HILL 2-8302 














PETER B. FLEMING 


Manager 
Continental American Life 


Insurance Company 


135 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








THE LARKIN AGENCY 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company 


RUSSELL E. LARKIN, Manager 
GEORGE H. GREASON, Brokerage Manager 


REctor 2-6633 
225 BROADWAY 
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RAYMOND F. BIERBAUM 
GENERAL AGENT 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MURRAY HILL 5-5087 
110 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 














EquiTaBLe Lire oF IOWA 


HOEY & ELLISON LIFE 
AGENCY, INC. 
Epwin J. PHewps, Pres. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


118 William St.. New York . Barclay 7-4800 


New Haven, Conn. Office 
Second National Bank Bldg. 
Tel. 84114 














THE S. S. WOLFSON 
AGENCY, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


17 E. 42ND STREET NEW YORK 


S. Samuel Wolfson, President 
Hilliard N. Rentner, Vice President 
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K. A. LUTHER & Co, 
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General Agents 
K. A. LUTHER 























L. W. SECHTMAN 
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THE MACCABEES 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 







































































GEORGE SHELLEY 


Metropolitan Manager 
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= ss DOWNTOWN AGENCY 
ee = THE PRUDENTIAL INSURAN Z 
: = CE 
ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN : == COMPANY oF AMERICA 
oo —— Home Office—Newark, N. J. 
General Agent oe A. EUBANK, Manager 
ma 1 Lif —=— - G. Henperson, Associate M, it 
a The Fidelity my ile = S— 40th Floor_40 Wall ‘ a = | 
7 Insurance Co. = S=— New York 
—$———— SSS OLgby 4.0040 
: WHITEHALL 4-5926 SSS 
§ | 107 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















STATE Mutua THE BEARDSLEE AGENCY 
Lire AssurANcE Columbian 
Company 


Telephone MURRAY HILL 2-4500 


FRIED & MARKS 





National Life 


Insurance Co, 


General Agents 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


17 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 








TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 
GENERAL AGENT 


MURRAY HILL 3-4417-18 
370 LEXINGTON AVE. AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














~n el 


Lester E, BEArpsiex, Jr., General Agent 


45 John Street 
New York 


BEekman 3.4424 














—— 


THE GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER 
AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


111 JOHN STREET 
Cortlandt 7-7345 


NEW YORK 





iii as 








HARRY GARDINER 
GENERAL AGENT 


John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


225 BROADWAY 





S. D. ROSAN, PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY, 
INC. 

General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 


76 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
WHITEHALL 4.7697 
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‘HUB OF THE 
AIR UNIVERSE’ 











HENRY M. FASER, Jr., C. L. U. 
General Agent 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
61 BATTERYMARCH ST. 
Liberty 3060 





"YOURS FOR LIFE” 


“BILL” CANTOR 
General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INS. CO. 
126 STATE ST. BOSTON 
Laf. 6428 


| 





| 











WINTHROP A. CLARKE, C. L. U. 


Manager 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


80 FEDERAL ST. 
Hancock 0012 








J. B. HAWKINS 
Manager 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 FEDERAL STREET 


As Faithful as Old Faithful” 





PATTERSON, WYLDE 
& WINDELER 


A General Agency office re>resenting 


leading companies writing all lines— | 


fire, marine, casualty and surety— 
serving Agents and Brokers in eastern 
Massachusetts. 


40 BROAD STREET BOSTON 





THE BOSTON AGENCY 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
31 MILK STREET 


LIBERTY 7050 


WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON 
General Agent 











HUGH L. WALKER 
AND 
ASSOCIATES 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


80 FEDERAL STREET 
Hubbard 0568 


















HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The Home of Planned Estates” 


31 MILK ST. 


CHARLES A: MurPHY AND ASSOCIATES 


Liberty 1366 





CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


AGENCY anp GROUP DEPTS 
40 BROAD ST. 
WAYLAND MANSFIED 


Eastern Supervisor 


Capitol 4470 
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EARL D. OWEN 
Manager 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
Hubbard 3350 





BOIT, DALTON & 
CHURCH 


89 BROAD STREET 


PROMPT SERVICE 
WITH 
FLEXIBLE FACILITIES 


FOR ALL LINES OF 
INSURANCE 








THAYER QUINBY 
General Agent 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 









AN 





AN 

















GILMOUR, ROTHERY & 
COMPANY 


40 BROAD STREET 


RALPH B. EMERY 


Manager Life Dept. 


Hub. 4040 











F Se - 
77 FRANKLIN ST. Joun C. Paice & Company 
Lib. 2747 maw vem. penne pee amemans 
BUSINESS MEN’S THE BOSTON AGENCY 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA The MUTUAL BENEFIT 


CHARLES H WATKINS 
General Agent 


CHESTER A. PORTER 
Manager Mortgage Life Ins. Dept. 


Room 307 - 8 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Wo. E. Jounson, Jr. 
F. D. HasELTON 
35 CONGRESS STREET 


FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 CONGRESS ST. 
General Insurance Agency 
WALTER J. FLANAGAN 

Manager Life Dept. 


Hancock 0750 








FIELD & COWLES 


All Forms of Insurance 


ARNOLD H. JENKS 
Manager Life Dept. 


Hub 7880 
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Outstanding Life 
One LaSalle 


THE LIFE INSURANC 





























A COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


LIFE—SUBSTANDARD—WHOLESALE—GROUP ~~ | 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS—HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP PENSIONS—PENSION TRUSTS 


— TRY US — i 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


Established 1872 


INSURANCE 








NEW YORK ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
PITTSBURG Telephone—CENtral 7411 MINNEAPOLIS | 
WASHINGTON ; CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS SEATTUE | 


4. 





———_ 





——_ 














825 One LaSalle St. Bldg. 











PAUL W. COOK, C.L.U. The Zern Agency 


GENERAL AGENT The Waukegan Agency 
and of 
ASSOCIATES NORTHWESTERN 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Extends Greetings 
INSURANCE COMPANY RAYMOND J. WIESE 


Newark, New Jersey Manager 
. Chicago Branch 
Agencies 


One North La Salle Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois Chicago 






































STREET BUILDING 


ONE LA SALLE 


An Address of National Prestige 


Rates and Floor Plans on Request 








L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents One La Salle Street, Chicago 








5 fe 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


FERREL M. BEAN 


GENERAL AGENT 





One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone: Randolph 9336 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Street Building 


CENTER OF CHICAGO 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
‘s the one established Life Insurance Center 
of Chicago. 
life insurance firms and agencies maintain 
offices in this architecturally impressive and 
centrally located building at La Salle and 
Madison Streets. 


Twenty-seven of the foremost 


The General Agents and Managers with 
offices at One La Salle Street whose names 
appear here have unequalled facilities for 
handling all life insurance business. Brokers 
will find prompt and unusual service on brok- 
Men who 
desire to become Life Underwriters and con- 
nect with well established organizations that 
will give helpful aid will find exceptional 
opportunities available to them in the life 


erage business at these offices. 


insurance organization located in the One 


La Salle Building. 


The most progressive and modern producing 
organizations, offering the finest service on 
life insurance to be found anywhere in the 
country, maintain offices in the One La Salle 
Building, the life insurance center of Chicago. 


Agencies Located In 














THERE’S A REASON... 


why more and more brokers and surplus writers are giving busi- 
ness to the Hughes Agency. They say that they find here— 
prompt service — sound advice — business-getting ideas — and 
courtesy always—to both the agent and his client. 


E. W. HUGHES 


General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


One North La Salle St. © Chicago °* Randolph 0060 























THE HUNKEN AGENCY 
HENRY C. HUNKEN 


GENERAL AGENT 


GEORGE HUTH 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT 


The CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Telephone: CENtral 5700 


One North La Salle Street Chieage 

















FREEMAN J. WOOD ' 


GENERAL AGENT 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ONE NORTH 
LA SALLE ST. 


18th FLOOR 


Telephone: Central 1393 




















AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS 











STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Suite 1525 
ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Randolph 0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate ) 
and Develop Steady Producers 
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‘Makes Major Sales To Little 


People, Never Misses Cue 


(Continued from page 12) _ 


‘wr mind holds true in life insurance “It is true that you may find your- 
snd can be’ proved when one of the self “bottle feeding” some of the 
air sex is trying to make up her mind younger girls. They are impulsive; the 
vhether she will take a policy that moment you are talikng with them they 
rou thought she had already decided will be carried away. Then wedding 
he would need. But once you have gifts, new dresses, a simply gorgeous 
vetually made a girl or woman stop fur coat, will push your plan for tne 
ind thin kseriously about the tomor- girl right out of her head unless you 
‘ow, you have a good chance of keep- are there on the telephone to find out 
why Jerry’s money has not come in. 












rom the acorn 
ting elements 
no company 

inciples 





Field Staff. 
Evidenced by: : 








But if you are patient and understand- 
ing, Jerry will get the money in and 
the Jerrys of today with all their 
flighty ideas will be the women of to- 
morrow who will be holding the better 
positions or having homes, and when 
they realize that it was you who 
helped them assure themselves those 
nest eggs of which they are so proud, 
you will be the one upon whom they 
will call and t owhom they will refer 
their friends.” 

Sociologists say that not since 
ancient Egypt have women come so 
near equaling men as they do today, 
and that means from the economic 
angle as well as from the social and 








ZThe development of a Quality 


@) High average carings resulting : 
from careful selection and thorough 
field training for new Field Men, | 

-(2} Continuous compensation (includ- 
ing pension} for all Field Repre- 

sentatives, plus extra rewards for _ 





(@) Other extra options which provide 
valuable flexibility to the buyer > 
and his beneficiaries. — 














3rd Da 

, 3rd I 

political. Mary Foster Barber, assistan, 
vice-president of Penn Mutual, a close Mf py jus 
student of the women’s market, re ff two 1% 
cently pointed out the importance of 9 jn eac 
this trend. She says: women 
_ “By 1950, the ‘man of the family’ § In one 
in a great many American households & tioned | 
is likely to be a woman. The number of MH calling 
women gainfully employed is expected M cently 
to ‘be around 17 million by 1950. Care & holder 
fully conducted surveys conclude that and tw 
barring serious economic disturbances fH that th 
within the next five years, one out of J someon 
every three women over 14 in tomop. pany 0 
row’s America will have a job. “J didi 
“This means that a lot of women & to get t 
will be earning a lot of money , , their ct 
One-third of these working women yjjj § letter 
be the sole support of families, while @ much m 
50% will contribute half of the family’s behind t 
support. Obviously, a lot of women are ff physical 
going to want insurance.” and his 
Understand Outlook on Life oe fog 
Consequently, Miss Whitfield feck M's the 
that it behooves life underwriters to ¢ soo 
to understand women and their outlook i by 


on life. “I do not mean_necessarily | and a Si 


that women clients need be those jp 


the average income brackets. We qd 7. 
know that the day of complete equality 

of women and men so far as their pay “One ‘Mc 
checks are concerned has not been “The | 
reached.” But to quote Miss Barber ff result o! 
again, “Cartoons of the typical capits. § portunit 
list should picture a lovely lady weap. quite su 
ing a mink coat instead of a business & out intro 
tycoon wearing a high silk hat.” Anil members 
those lovely ladies have been caught ™ hoping t 
in the big squeeze of high taxes and & not yet | 
low interest rates probably even mor f and who 
than the business man in a comparable ™ of giving 
position. Aren’t these our ideal pros i 4 warm ( 
pects? They have a need and they have was fast 
the money. Shouldn’t we then a not been 
women underwriters endow them with® were fas 
the necessary appreciation of the value they wou 
of life insurance and help them conf they had 
















serve their principal?” 
Makes Appointments by Phone 


Miss Whitfield began her career in 
the insurance field four years ago a 


myself, ‘ 
and then 
I did, ar 
very nice 


a complete stranger in Cleveland. Prat. it eal 
tically 98% of her work was and still 4:4 say 
is done through definite appointments Migs Seo 
made in advance by telephone. “I us has been 
the same philosophy in my telephon ies vie 
approach—I am interested in helping), . ts 
the party at the other end of the line man of tk 
solve a problem—how to save money “You a 
in an easy way. I try neither to it oan this , 
fringe upon the prospect’s office tim friendly 
with a long conversation nor to 4a to have fu 
for an interview at the office if she iff ihe matte 
not self-employed. She might feel il tee. Tha 
at ease because she is using busine ready t 
time, or because she fears that some trustee al 
one in the office might overhear tl were also 
conversation. other coll 
“Most women discuss their problem was read 
better tete-a-tete; so over the lunches That ni 
table or at their home in the evening qo one ¢ 
is the ideal time to talk with a womag ;)., on tk 
about the importance of putting DM tate to op 
future self on the top of the stack working ¢ 
bills that must be met each month @ , plan for 
try to tell as little as possible in t titled to t 
telephone conversation and yet soul 
as intriguing as possible. Ask fo Newspape 
nothing but the interview and malt Miss W 
your prospect feel that you want daily nicke 
meet her individually because it WOU ;. ip, new: 
be such a pleasure to know her.” that I don 
Can’t Ever Miss a Cue velop a n 
Her second tenet in the philosoph pm > 
of life insurance—do the greatest 00 ame key 


i ® clippings 
for the greatest possible number—@ P'PPings 2 
bound to give a better producti high achier 


record. Miss Whitfield said, “It pegs 
can’t fail. It is a case of putting ¥ = e Bah 
three Japanese monkeys in reverse— + A eee 
hear all good, speak all good, and s wh leveme} 
all good. In other words, at the sa” h en I sa 
time that we are telling our story! ap bewaps 
the solution to all financial needs—# + on 
insurance — we must constantly keg You. My e 







clues i) such as yo 
our eyes and ears open to new ested in th 


others’ needs. My nicest cases seem 


" ; a number 
me almost like miracles, an 
know that “Dame Fate’ handed B@) ~~ work 
to me because I didn’t miss a ee worthwhile 
: : ‘ d 
She cited fwo illustrations Sitiate ¢ 
€ conven] 
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mere threads of conversation, 
her unusual cases developed. 
In each one she was interviewing 
women regarding future income plans. 
In one instance, the young woman men- 
tioned that a salesman, who had been 
calling on her for some time, had re- 
cently become an Officer and = stock- 
holder in a company of his own; he 
and two other salesmen had decided 
that they, rather than working for 
would organize a com- 
their own. 
pay Ot have to be a Sherlock Holmes 
to get the names of the three men and 
their company. I first wrote each a 
letter asking him if he realized how 
much more important the human being 
pehind the business was than the actual 
physical plant itself. Undoubtedly, he 
and his co-workers had insured their 
plan for all its value. But what steps 
had he and the other two taken to pro- 
tect their greatest investment—them- 
selves? These letters were followed 
up, by telephone calls, appointments 
and a stock-purchase plan financed by 
insurance for $45,000. It all resulted 
from an interview with a woman. 


“One ‘More Call” Gets Results 


“The other case was just as much a 
result of taking advantage of an op- 
portunity that presented itself in not 
quite such a casual way. I had sent 
out introductory letters to some faculty 
members and was following up those, 
hoping to find some women who had 
not yet reached the age of retirement 
and who might realize the importance 
of giving themselves security. It was 
a warm October afternoon, and the day 
was fast waning, but my fortune had 
not been so good. Most of the women 
were fast approaching the age when 
they would want to live off the money 
they had already accumulated. I said to 
myself, “I’ll make just one more call 
and then I shall call it a day.” That 
I did, and again I found my contact 
very nice, very friendly, but almost at 
an age beyond which she could think 
of starting a new program. But she 
did say to me, “Have you contacted 
Miss Scott? You know our college 
has been thinking of putting in a retire- 
ment plan. I don’t know what action 
has been taken. But she is the chair- 
man of the committee.” 

“You are right—I made still another 
call this evening. Miss Scott was very 
friendly and said she owuld be glad 
to have further information and to have 
the matter discussed with the commit- 
tee. That particular school was not 
ready to act, but there were some 
trustee members for that college who 
were also influential members on an- 
other college board. And that school 
was ready to go ahead with the plan. 
That case developed into about a $100,- 
000 one for me. I should like to say 
that on the second case I did not hesi- 
tate to call in an expert, for whether 
working on an individual’s case or on 
a plan for a group, the clients are en- 
titled to the best.” . 


Newspaper Good Investment 


Miss Whitfield said one of the best 
daily nickel investment that she makes 
is the newspaper. “Hardlv a day passes 
that I don’t make a new friend and de- 
velop a new client from someone of 
whom I have read in the newspaper. 
I have kept a scrapbook of newspaper 
clippings about women who have made 
high achievements in their own particu- 
lar fields, whether in Cleveland, Boston 
or the Bahamas. So when I call a girl 
or woman and congratulate her on some 
achievement, I am being very honest 
when I say, “I noticed your name in 
the newspaper and I want to congratu- 
ate you on the nice honor recently paid 
you. My experience has been that girls 
such as yourself are very much inter. 
ested in their future, and I have helped 
a number of young women in Cleve- 
land work out an easy way to have 


by just 
two rat 


§ Money in the future. Having something 


Worthwhile as time goes on is of im- 
portance to you, isn’t it? Would it 
© convenient for you to have lunch 


with me one day this week?” Generally 
I get an appointment. 

“One of the keys to success is just 
keeping your eyes and ears open and 
speaking all the good you can for the 
life insurance business, for each time 
you have an interview you have made 
someone more conscious of the good 
that the institution does, and you never 
know where the path will lead. 

“So wake up, Miss America Under- 
writer, and be the expert that has all 
the answers for Miss Mink Coat as well 
as Mr. High Silk Hat, and don’t forget 
the secretaries, the bookkeepers and 





all the others who are helping them to 
be in those positions.” 





Secretaries Confer 


Association executive secretaries 
held two conferences during the con- 
vention, one a dinner Tuesday night 
sponsored by the local association sec- 
retaries, with 17 in attendance, and the 
other a breakfast Thursday morning, 
sponsored by the state secretaries. 
Members of both groups attended both 
sessions, as of course they have many 
problems in common. Furthermore, 





the state office wants to knew wits: 
the locals are doing, and vice vem: 

The conferences were regarded e- 
especially beneficial to the newer @ 
ecutive secretaries, who were able t 
get the benefit and advice of the ve: 
erans in the business. 





Eight or nine home office men e¢‘ 
Massachusetts Mutual are attend. 
the convention. A. T. Maclean, pres 
dent, and C. O. Fischer, vice-presidex 
heading the delegation. They attemdle ‘ 
a company dinner Thursday xigh . 
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McMaster Urges 
| More Consideration 


(Continued from page 10) 


mas trees, about his choosing a “W” 
for Wellesley or a “W” for Woolworth 
for his daughter. Yes, we tel! other 

men all about that sort of thing, but 
likewise in applies to us. Have you 
ever tip-toed into your nursery at 
night, looked at that precious little 
bundle of life lying there? Have you 
ever stood there looking down at that 
little fellow and thrilled with pride as 
you have kinda thrown out your chest 
and said to yourself: ‘Gee, he sure looks 
like me!’ Yes, in our own lives, I guess 
we sort of take the credit for every- 
thing. Let me tell you a true story 
about this taking credit. My eyes are 
blue, my wife is a charming brunette 
with beautiful dark brown eyes, our 
two lovely daughters also have big 
brown eyes. And do you know what I 
once said? I said to my wife: ‘Honey, 
I know where our girls get their big 
brown eyes.’ She looked at me ex- 
penctantly, naturally thinking me to be 
the gallant husband, But, dumb me, 
do you know what I said? Why you 
couldn’t even guess. . . In all serious- 
ness and not thinking, I said: ‘Our 
girls get their brown eyes from my 
Aunt Nell!” She’s my father’s sister and 
84 years old. See what I mean? ’Lets 
Zo over to the other side.’ 


Excused as “Business” 


“Yes, we tell other men about their 
kids who worship the ground those 
dads walk on. Don’t you suppose our 
kids feel the same way about us. Have 
you ever had the feeling as you have 
gone off at night to some meeting, and, 
boy, how dry and boresome some of 
those meetings are, or, as you’ve gone 
to make a call, or for a Saturday or 
Sunday playing golf—have you ever 
felt as I have felt, ‘Gosh, maybe I 
should have stayed at home with those 
kids of mine.’ But we shrug our 
shoulders and excuse ourself by say- 
ing, ‘This is for business!’ 

“Yes, our kids do worship and idolize 





Hans E. Wirsing, Equitable Society, 
New York City; F. B. Francis, North- 
western Mutual, Wilmington; and 


Leroy R. Schultz, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Norristown, Pa. 





I know it. Let me tell you a 
story. Four years ago, I made my 
first talk away from home... It was 
before the San Francisco sales con- 
gress. Mrs. McMaster and I went up 
the day before. The next morning at 
7:15 the phone in our room rang. A 
voice asked: ‘Mr, McMaster?’ I said 
‘Yes.’ Then, they said: ‘We have a wire 
for you. Shall we send it up? I 
said, ‘Yes.’ I became a bit worried. 
My mother up at Spokane had just had 
a heart attack. Our two daughters had 
been left down in Los Angeles with 
someone in whom we didn’t have much 
confidence. In a few minutes, there 
was a knock at the door—the telegram 
was there. I opened and read it. It 
said: ‘Daddy dear, lots of luck. We 
wish we could be there to hear you. 
We know you will be the best on the 
program. Love (Signed) Marnie and 
Mickey.’ Those are our two daughters, 


And when I got home I found that 


us too. 


those girls had not lifted up the phone, 
called that wire in and charged it to 
their dad. No, they had opened a little 
bank, taken their dimes and _ nickels, 
got on a bus in West Los Angeles and 
had gone downtown to the main West- 
ern Union office to send that wire. 
And, since that time, I have made a 
few talks away from: home around 
over the country, and each time I have 
talked there has always been a similar 
wire for me. 


“Be a Regular Dad” 


“T believe your wife and mine, your 
kids and mine,, our families, yes I 
believe, we are their hero just as Mr. 
Prospect is the hero we paint him to be. 
‘Lets go over to the other sid:’ with our 
families. You fellows here, you are 
undoubtedly on that side now. But I 
know a wife and children who have 
placed their dad on a pedestal and this 
man tells me his biggest job is not to 


—— 


treat his family like a ‘big shot? they 
believe him to be, his big job is to 
just a humble, regular sort of hus. 
band and dad. So, again, I say: ‘Lets 
go over to the other side’, and he, 
regular sort of a fellow with oy 
families. 

“And, now with reference to our 
fellow life underwriters. In this room 
are you men who have participated a 
officers in National, state and loca] as. 
sociation activities. There are thog 
here who have,contributed much to the 
thinking and progress of our business 
In fact, perhaps there is no grow 
whose members have done so much fy 
the life insurance business as have the 
members of this group. Because of 
this you may ask ‘How can we go over 
to the other side’ to help life unde. 


It has | 
helping 
ways on 
“lt m: 
do we k 
we do, 
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elping | 


Mead “First, 
WEEE. people in 
mess. In 


LAUDS PARSONS 


“But, back home in our offices, your 
and mine, in our local associations js 
the newcomer to our business, the GJ, 
struggling to get on his feet, the young 
fellow just out of college, the man who 
has left some other vocation to ente 
‘cour business. What can we do fo 
those fellows? I want to tell you abou 
a millionaire producer. This man js 
here today. Soon after I landed in Ips 
Angeles six years ago, a total stranger, 


ready an 
erally. He 
ickets, r 
dise, ap 
helps to 
gether. 
pon him 
help. He 
to people 
evidenced 
over three 
“Seconc 


our paths crossed. I was a newcomer Bide,’ In 
out there on the Coast. Anyone in fhe othe 
this room who has pulled up stakes and Bneans pu 
gone to a new, strange, community, Bow’s plac 
you know how completely alone youfble to 

can feel. After meeting this million Mibrick h 
aire producer he made it a point to go Mbusiness | 
out of his way to do the thoughtful Relf in tt 
kind things for me, cheerful, encourag- ther wo1 
ing helpful advice, what an inspiration Hee] abou 
he has been to me. What an inspire Bffering | 
tion he has been to many other menMyould I d 
and women in this business. It isfrospect, 









worthwhile? Well, last year you folks 
paid him the highest tribute you can 
pay a member of this group. You 
elected him chairman of the Round 
Table for 1947. Yes, I mean Hal 
Parsons, Yes, ‘Lets go over to the cae 
other side.’ Perhaps each one of upeesponsibi 
can help or give a boost to some fellow “Then ¢} 
life underwriter who needs our helpM@r this, a. 
ight cal 
eople. 

“A min 


ontinued 
a cardin 
elling. Y 
our abili 
ould not 
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it has been many times proven that 
helping others will pay dividends in 
ways one least expects. - 

“7; may be old and trite but little 
do we know who is watching us, what 
we do, what we say. What kind of 
an example are we setting? Would we 
want some youngster to follow our ex- 


0 
a ample? Yes, ‘Lets go over to the other 
as. Wpside” and see if we can be even more 


helpful to that other fellow who may 
the (be watching and needing our help! 

“And, now we move into that third 
area, other people! ‘Lets go over to 
for the other side.’ There are three phases 
the Mof this as applied to people. 


Helping Paid Off 


der. “First, this could mean helping other 
people in realms outside of our busi- 
mess. In this room is a man who is 
ready and willing to help people gen- 
erally. He gets baseball tickets, theater 


Ours 

s ig Mtickets, rail and air tickets, merchan- 
GJ, {adise, apartments, automobiles. He 
yung Mhelps to bring buyers and sellers to- 
who Mgether. People make terrific demands 
nt Mupon him but he is always willing to 


for Mhelp. He always tries to be of service 
o people, That th is pays him is 
evidenced by the fact that he paid for 
Los Mover three million last year... 


ger, “Second, ‘lets go over to the other 
mer Hide.’ In selling this means getting 
e inf@the other fellows’ viewpoint. That 
and Bmeans putting ourselves in other fel- 
nity, Bow’s place, getting his feelings to be 


youmble to judge his reactions. Isaac 
lion- #Kibrick has said his success in this 
0 20 Mbusiness has come from putting him- 
tful, elf in the other fellow’s shoes. In 
rag- ther words, how does this prospect 
ation feel about me? About what I am 
pire Mffering him. Is it sound, logical? 
men @Vould I do what I am asking him, Mr. 
it isMProspect, to do? Yes, this is vital to 
folks ontinued high volume selling. This 


cal @s a cardinal principal of all successful 
elling. You folks have demonstrated 
our ability to do this or else you 
yould not be here today! 


esponsibility to People 


“Then there is the last or final phase 
Mf this, as applied to people, Some 

























night call it our responsibility to 
eople. 

__§ “A minister addressing the Los 
ngeles Life Underwriters Assn. at 


ur annual meeting last June used for 
is talk the title, ‘Trustees of the Fu- 
re’ What a thrilling and challeng- 
g address he gave to us as he im- 
ressed upon us that our responsibility 
s life insurance men and women is not 
nly to provide economic security but 
Db help build stability and character 
those to whom we talk day after 
ay. He closed with hte plea that we 
e true ‘trustees of the future’ in every 
weg of the word for those people we 
beet. 
“Then, at our annual Los Angeles 
-L.U. meeting, we had the president 
one of the nation’s large tool manu- 
pcturing companies, an outstanding 
alifornia industrialist. This national 
sure impressed on our C.L.U, Chapter 
e need for the men of our business 
) try and help people to think straight. 
£ went on to say if this country ever 
ides back into another 1931-1932 
€ can look for another type of gov- 
nment in this country and he added 
at under these conditions life insur- 
ce men could look for another voca- 
on as there is little use of life insur- 
pce In a country such as Russia. 
ee Beale to think straight’ was his 
“Back in 1934, 13 years ago, at the 
ilwaukee Convention, a year before 
went into the business, Carroll Day 
ade a talk. His subject was ‘A 
hilosophy for Living. According to 
he 1934 convention year book. his 
a°sing words were these: ‘We, this 
oup, powerful group of evangelists, 
© can snread the warm snug blanket 
Protection over the American home, 
wr © can spread the gospel of economic 










stability, of individual stability, we 
can lead men into an ownership of 
property which spells hope and satis- 
faction. Let’s accept the challenge of 
the day.’ Those were the words of 
Carroll Day back there in 1934. 

“Here we have three men in widely 
separated fields, a minister, a realistic 
industrialist, and a leader of our busi- 


ness, one idealistically labelling life 
insurance men and women ‘trustees of 
the future’, one seriously asking us to 
help people to think straight, and, 
finally that great life insurance builder, 
13 years ago urging acceptance of the 
challenge of that day. How much more 
critical and vital is the challenge to 
our way of life today than it was 13 





S 


years ago, ’ é 
Calls Security Basic Reason 


“T need not tell you that outside of 
the ministry and religion there is no 
other business which is so closely 
geared to ‘faith in the future’ as’is our 
business. The right of a man to hav 
that little cabin up there in the high, 
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cool mountains, the right to hunt, to 
travel, to play golf, to fish, to enjoy 
those hobbies which a man _ hopes, 
dreams and prays he will have when 
he gets tired and he wants to quit—for 
men do want to quit—and then, secu- 
rity for a wife, a good home, the right 
food, clothes, an education for his 
kiddies, yes, security, a bulwark of 
security against the lurking fear that 
his security m2zy be taken away from 
him, from his wife, from those chil- 
dren. Security, yes, that is still the 
basic reason why men do want the 
property we offer to them. 
“Sure, each one of you here today, 
older men and new men, you have each 
done an outstanding job in your re- 
spective communities. But I wonder 
if any one of us here today has nearly 
approached our full capacity? What 
a challenge is offered to the members 
of this 1947 Rouzd Table. That minis- 
ter who spoke to the Los Angeles Life 
Underwriters Assn. closed his talk 
with a powerful poem. You may have 
heard it, but in closing I want to leave 
it with you. That poem summarizes 
all I have been trying to say to you, 
and it goes like this: 
‘God, give us men! 
demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whem the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 

Tall men. sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 

In rublic duty and in private thinking. 

Men! .,. God, give us men.’ 


A time like this 





Union Central operated a _ recep- 
tion room on the fourth floor of the 
Statler and received convention 
guests. 





Among the Massachusetts Mutual 
men at the Million Dollar Round 
Table: D. K. Kissinger, Decatur, III.; 
Harold Regenstein, New York City; 


Joseph Coburn, Detroit; Henry Hays, 
Detroit; Charles R. Warren, Okla- 
homa City; and A. J. Nussbaum, Mil- 
waukee. 





National Quality Award 
Qualifying Group Analyzed 


The committee on conservation, 
headed by Frank B. Alberts, reported 
that 4,965 members of the National 
association received the National Qual- 
ity award in 1947, an increase of about 
1,500 over last year. The winners 
represented every state and 129 legal 
reserve companies. 

The majority, the report noted, are 
a cross section of the average career 
underwriter. Although in most in- 
stances the average sized policy is 
high, the number of lives which each 
writes each year proves that they are 


not habitual writers of a few large 
cases. 

Appreciation for the promotion given 
the award in 1947 was expressed by the 
committee, but it emphasized the pro- 
motion must be stepped up in future 
years if the objectives of the award 
are to be obtained. 

Analyzing the qualifiers, the report 
commented that it is interesting that 
of the 4,965 who received the 1947 
award, 934 qualified for the third suc- 
cessive year, and 1,723 for both 1946 
and 1947. Among this year’s qualifiers 
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Tue surtpine of any organization begins, paradoxically, at the top and pro- 
ceeds downward. This fact may not be ignored nor its truth nullified, for it works 
its effects with serene disregard to the theories of those who seek to refute it. 

Good and capable leaders attract to themselves men who possess the same 
attributes, and it is equally a fact that such leaders not only reject, but, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, repel followers who are basically bad or incompetent. 

The end result of this law’s operation is that no organization can ever be 
better than those responsible for its ideals and its methods. Every institution is 
but the reflection of its governing personnel—a living proof of the inescapable 


fidelity of poetic justice. 





were 115 women, 16 of them three-yeg, 
qualifiers and 45 in their second Year 
of qualification. . 
_In 1947 9.9% of the National Asso. 
ciation’s membership qualified, there js 

a wide variance between the Percent . 


of membership in the various state; ope 
that qualified for the award, On! Dis 
23 states exceeded the national ave, ae 
age, and examination of reports fron vert 
those state chairmen indicates that } — 
was in those states that a well-eg, _ 
centrated, organized effort to Promot: nes? 
the award was conducted. The com. ros . 
mittee urged state and local Associa. — 
tions to give serious consideration pen 
this analysis and better means of pry. mapa 
moting the award in 1948. subjec 
Promotion of the award in the “Ty 
memvership states must necessarily and p 
be on a much larger scale than jy a me! 
smaller states, but the added ma.— staff 
power available more than compe. subjec 
sates for the handicap. Several ¢ said t! 
the larger states showed qualifiactin stude! 
percentages in excess of the nation word 
average. Colorado, Connecticut, low About 
Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, New Yor cluded 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Washing. and a: 


ton all exceeded the national averag: Mr. 
New York state, aided by New Yor 




















city, which led all local association— severe 
with 323 qualifiers, led the state wife opinio 
total qualifications of 597. Pennsgy. weakn 
vania, with 383, was second; Ohio with 1. A 
351 was third; Illinois with 316 fourth on th 
and California with 301 was fifth, agent 
Following New York city, the nex 2. 
nine local asosciation cities, in the or each 
der of their qaulification standing ie be 
numerically, were: Chicago (201) — 
Philadelphia (133), Los Angeles (104), vate ) 
Detroit (103), Cleveland (92), Pith D's 
burgh (84), Boston (79), Cincinnati + Sir 
(76), and Buffalo and Seattle tied wtit 3 7 
68 qualifiers. te his 
The Committee suggested that cer vice a 
tain state and local association stag stance 
contests between each other to develo thorou 
enthusiasm and more efficient prom eation: 
tion for the 1948 award, and recom ments 
mended issuing a_ special certificeif nejthe: 
to that state and local associatic make 
which qualifies the largest percentagg phase 
of its membership next year. 4. ¥ 
sis _is 
Myrick and Lie Met Befort a 
In Boston—on Tennis Court agent 
Julian S. Myrick, second vice-pred there | 
dent of Mutual Life, and long a ™ sani, 
tonal Assn. of Life Underwriter whe *@DUsh 

q horse, and Trygve Lie, secretary-get poo 
eral of United Nations were on tl pe 
speakers’ platform together at the fry gily 
zeneral session of the N.A.L.U. co Brings 
vertion but they had also appeared ti “The 
gether before on the tennis courts nesses 
Forest Hills, N. Y. Insuran 

Mr. Myrick during the past summi “What 
teamed uv on successive occasions Wi into th 
Wilson Washburn, former Davis ( view. 

4 player, Lawrence Baker, vice-preq Pprehens 
dent of the U.S. Lawn Tennis Ass legal as 
and Jaques Brugnon, formerly of t I must 
French Davis Cup team, to beat Mm equal t 
Lie and Alric Man, Jr., captain of # — 

q British Davis Cun team, two sets 0 rm, br 
of three. Mr. Myrick is a form pa 
chairman of the Davis Cup committq@ ° fact, 
Mr, Baker is a partner in Baker, Sel a 

4A & Pavenel, Washington counsel ps re 
N.A.L.U onferes 

: ota 

e ence I h 

Many Canadians Here cause m 
Nearly 100 Canadian agents are@ tive fac 

A wand for the N.A.L.U. sessions. Ame pletely ; 
‘hem were Fernand de Haerne, ! clear uy 
Sauregarde, Montreal, president Li fall of 


Underwriters Assn. of Canada, # 
Teslie Dunstall, manager and secrets! 


G of the Canadian association, Torom 


aay 





Viceswrosident Julian S. Myrick § 
Mutual Life was pictured on the fre! 
rave of the Boston “Herald” W 
Tryeve Lie, secretary-general 
United Nations. It was through ¥ 
Myrick’s friendship with him that 
Tje was prevailed unon to address 
N.A.L.U. convention. 
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Bring Up Negative Angles 
Early In Business Case 


— . 

Discussing the legal aspects of busi- 
ness life insurance from the agent’s 
viewpoint, Vincent A. Miletti, North- 
western Mutual, Newark, said it has 
frequently been said that a man’s busi- 
ness interest constitutes the heart of 
nis estate. If this is so, then it is 
important that every agent who, in any 
way, interests himself in business life 
insurance should have a working 
knowledge of the legal aspects of this 
subject, he declared. ; é 

“J would like to digress at this point 
and pass on to you_a remark made by 
a member of the Northwestern legal 
staff when I discussed with him the 
subject of this paper,” he said. “He 
said that it reminded him of the divinity 
student who, when asked to write a 200 
word essay, entitled his essay, ‘All 
About God and the Universe.’ I con- 
cluded that we have a very learned 
and astute legal staff.” 

Mr. Miletti said that in almost every 
business insurance situation there are 
several inherent weaknesses. In _ his 
opinion, the most important of these 
weaknesses are: 

1. A compiete lack of understanding 
on the part of the client of what the 
agent is trying to accomplish. 

2. Basic human selfishness, in that 
each is trying to secure for himself 
the best possible advantages consistent 
with maintaining a sound relationship 
with his associates and all interested 
parties who may at some time have 
a voice in the action under considera- 


tion. 

3. The fact that the client, in turning 
to his attorney or accountant for ad- 
vice and guidance, will, in many in 
stances, confer with one who is no 
thoroughly posted on the many ramifi- 
cations of binding buy and sell agree- 
ments and, who, unfortunately, has 
neither the time nor the facilities to 
make a comprehensive study of this 
phase of law. 

4. That frequently too much empha- 
sis is placed on possible estate tax 
savings. 

5. And probably most important, the 
agent is operating in a field in which 
there is little direct law. There are 
many decisions and quite a bit of es- 
tablished practice that can help the 
agent in planning but there are many 
negative factors that should be thor- 
oughly canvassed. 

Brings Up Weaknesses Early 


“These are just a few of the weak- 
nesses that can pop into a business 
Insurance situation” said Mr. Miletti. 
“What I propose to do is to bring them 
into the discussion early in the inter- 
view. To do so, I must have a com- 
prehensive working knowledge of the 
legal aspects of business life insurance. 
I must be prepared to confer on an 
equal basis, not only with the large 
departmentalized legal or accounting 
firm, but also with the general law or 
accounting practitioner. As a matter 
of fact, I consider this phase so im- 
portant in my method of sales pro- 
cedure that I immediately request a 
conference with my client’s attorneys 
and/or accountants. Through experi- 
ence I have learned that certain factors 
cause most of the trouble. These nega- 
tive factors are spotlighted and com- 
pletely canvassed, because if you don’t 
clear up all questions, 
fall of its own weaknesses. Let me 
make a point here: when i say clear 
up all questions I do not mean to re- 
volve or eliminate all questions, J mean 
to evaluate them. 

_ Mr. Miletti pointed out that the agent 
is doing business with businessmen who 


.4re constantly making business de- 


cisions. The average businessman wel- 
comes the discussion of the negative 
factors involved in any action he must 
take. Whether he manufactures ma- 
chinery or bubble gum, or irrespective 


your sale may. 


of what his field of endeavor may be, 
there is scarcely a day when he does 
not face a possible loss as a result of 
his attempting to make a_ possible 
profit. That is a normal business 
hazard and, when he takes action, he 
does so with a full realization of the 
imlications involved. Business is a risk 
that he can calculate, so with business 
life insurance. “Give your client a 
chance to calculate the risk involved,” 
said Mr. Miletti. “I can assure you 
that you will have no regrets. 


Valuation the Best Opener 


“Now to get back on the main line 
again. We will start with valuation, 
because I am convinced that the ques- 
tion of valuation of stock for estate 
tax purposes has opened more sales 
than any other method. Incidentally, 
I am also convinced that it has resulted 
in too many sales way below their 
fuilest potentials. A review of regula 
tion 105, section 81.10, brings forth 





Gerald W. Page, Equitable Society, 


Los Angeles; Charles E. Cleeton, Oc- 
cidental of California, Los Angeles; 
and W. H. Pryor, Connecticut Mu- 





tual, Milwaukee, president Wisconsin 
association and national committee- 
man of the Milwaukee association. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
KNOWS THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VARIETY ! 


“There's a lot more to Phillips than the 
gasoline, lubricants, home and auto 
supplies you see in a Phillips 66 Serv- 
ice Station. Phillips markets hundreds 
of products ... from pints of almost 
100% pure laboratory chemicals .. . 
farm specialties, household items and 
Butadiene for synthetic rubber . . . to 
tank car loads of liquefied petroleum 
gases. Yes, it's Phillips for petroleum 
and chemical needs.” 
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F LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, 700! 


More variety means more prospects, more prospects mean more sales .. . that's 
the advantage of the “‘full sales kit’ of General American Life. No doubt about 
it, a workman does better with a complete set of tools! That's a good deal of the 
success story of the General American Life man... because he's the man with 
the plan for every need! ... from “clean-up plan” to a policy for a new-born babel 
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the information that ‘the fair market 
value is the price at which property are members of a family, fellow stock- 
would change hands between a willing holders, or key employes who are not 
buyer and a willing seller, neither now _ stockholders. Eliminating the 
‘being under compulsion to buy or to group of purchasers who may be con- 
sell,’ sidered members of the selling stock 
“The above language and a review holder’s family, the valuation, even 
of A.R.M. 34, together with the many though it be beneficial, has a good 
rulings, opinions, decisions and mem- chance of standing up, Mr. Miletti be- 
orandum, will lead yeu to conclude, as _lieves. 
I have, that the valuation of stock If, however, the value is beneficial, 
should receive full and adequate con- and, in addition thereto, the ultimate 
sideration. I’d like to point out to you owners of the stock be members of a 
that the degree to which a valuation family, say wife, sons, daughters, sons- 
placed in a binding buy and sell agree- in-law, etc., then hope of sustaining a 
ment will withstand attack will be in beneficial valuation is indeed slim. In 
direct ratio to the time, effort and many instances the Bensel case is cited 
intelligence applied in establishing that as illustrative of a father passing to 
valuation.” his son stock in a closed corporation at 
Mr. Miletti said that in al] too many an extremely beneficial price but that 
instances it has been shown that the is a rare case and under no circum- 
valuation placed on stock is not con- stances should jit be considered a criteri- 
tingent upon the true value of the on on which to judge other family buy 
business but rather on the amount of and sell agreements. “Certainly we 
insurance the business is able to buy. can’t quote it as indicative of court 
Very frequently the valuation is arbi action in other questions of valuation,” 
trarily arrived at with a deliberate at- he said. 
tempt to pass the stock at as beneficial Mr. Miletti warned his listeners to 
a price as is reasonable or, perhaps, remember that whenever they review 
unreasonable. a case that has a bearing on a client’s 
In many cases the degree to which problem, its ability to guide depends 
valuation will be accepted will depend upon how closely related or how similar 
on who the ultimate owners of the the facts are: Each case is judged in 


























A WELL BALANCED 
COMPANY 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is 
sound . . . Whose geographical market embraces a bal- 
ance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 
Head Office is advantageously located with respect to 
prompt service to policyholders and agents . . . Whose 
policy contracts include all fundamental coverages .. . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding . . . Whose growth has 
been steady and uniform ... Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose man- 
agement, nevertheless, has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation as 
a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general 
agencies in thirty-six states. It has been “Faithfully serv- 
ing insurers since 1878.”” hae naan 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
“INSURANCE COMPANYI™ 


dBi 

SS The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 

E. A. Roserts, President 



























































stock will be; that is, whether they 
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Edward Choate, New England Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles; Paul Sanborn, for- 
mer Connecticut Mutual genera! 
agent in Boston; Leonard Woods, 


the light of particular and peculiar 
facts and circumstances, and unless the 
agent’s case has the same facts and 
will be judged by the same individual, 
it can be nothing more than a guide 
and should not be considered law. 


Valuations Benefit Stockholders 


“In all too many cases,” he said, 
“valuations have been established that 
have been indeed beneficial. The ones 
who will benefit are not members of 
a family but fellow stockholders and, 
believe it or not, the reason for estab- 
lishing a beneficial valuation is to keep 
the estate taxes down or the valuation 
down for estate tax purposes. Now 
why the decedent should give away part 
of his assets to his fellow stockholders 
is beyond me, but it is done.” 

As an example, Mr. Miletti gave the 
following situation: X has a $150,000 
interest in a closed corporation. In 
order to save estate taxes he agrees 
to bind his executors to sell the stock 
for $100,000, thereby reducing his tax- 
able estate by $50,000. If he is in 
a 40% estate tax bracket he saves his 
estate $30,000. This $100,000 his family 
will get for the business will be in 
lieu of an income that the deceased 
stock holder had been receiving, rang- 
ing possibly from $25,000 to $50,000 per 
year. 

“T think Denny Maduro hit the nail 
on the head when, at French Lick, he 
said, ‘Stocknolders also love their 
wives,’” said Mr. Miletti. “I know he 
was not being facetious and to those 
of you who have not reopened the 
valuation clause in some of your agree- 
ments, again I repeat, Denny made a 
realistic and sincere remark. 


Several Dozen Methods 


“Let’s just take a few moments to 
consider the various methods of valua- 
tion. I believe that the first. federal 
guide to valuation was A.R.M. 34. It’s 
still considered the basic key to the 
Treasury approach. However, a busi- 
nessman may use any one of several 
dozen methods of valuation, the most 
common of which would be book value, 
earning power, capitalization, appraisal 
method, cost method, and sales of 


other blocks of the same or similar’ 


stock. 

“Very frequently, as a matter of 
fact. all too frequently, book value is 
used. In my opinion, book value, stand- 
ing alone is meaningless. It is indica- 
tive of nothing more than a method of 
bookkeeping... Not for one moment 
does it show in most corporations the 
true value of a business. It may be 
replete today with high inventories. 
It may carry buildings and equipment 
at fantastically low prices which have 
n otrue relationship to the actual worth 










Samuel Steinman, Northwestern My. 
tual, Chicago. 


anna 


or replacement value of the buildings 
and equipment. There are so many 
factors that enter into book value that 
it should never be used, as such, asa 
basis for valuation. Certainly it will 
lead to more controversy in agree. 
ments, and now I’m speaking from 
the commissioner’s standpoint, than 
most anything else that can enter into 
a binding buy and sell agreement. 


Faces Hazards 


“It is important,” Mr. Miletti said, 
“to ‘oear in mind that the contracting 
.parties can be affected by a valuation 
that is completely out of line. There 
are hazards, both legal and tax-wise, 
one of which is a contest by the estate 
if the executor feels that the value is 
too low. Another may be a contest by 
the estate if the executor feels that 
the value is too low. Another may be 
a contest by a minority stockholder if 
he feels that the value is too high, or 
if he feels that the company’s financial 
position may be strained by the pur 
chase of stock. 

“IT know that there is a long list of 
decisions in which the value established 
in binding buy and sell agreements has 
been accepted,” he said. “As a matter 
of fact, R & R., service did an out 
standing job of comparative reporting. 
I couldn’t help but think as I looked 
over the list of contested cases in R. & 
R. of how much money an estate loses 
when stock jis sold under an agreement 
at a price far below the value placed 
by the commissioner. For certainly 
there must be some basis of reasonable 
ness in the commissioner’s approach. 
Proof of this is borne out by the fact 
that in 67 cases reviewed in which there 
was no agreement, the taxpayer was 
sustained in six instances, the commis 
sioner -was sustained in 34 instances, 
and in the remaining 27 a compromise 
figure. was reached by the courts 
somewhere between the _ taxpayers 
valuation and the commissioner’s, with 
the emphasis in favor of the commis- 
sioner’s -valuation. L 
that we are underselling business in- 
surance cases. 


Shows Need for Liquidity 


“T can think of many, many cases 
where the amount of insurance ulti- 
mately purchased was far in excess of 
the amount indicated in preliminary 
discussions. This insurance was not 
all. purchased as business insurance, 
nor. was it-all tied into binding buy and 
sell agreements. Some of it was cap 
tal transfer and some of it straight 
tax insurance. For certainly a com- 
plete discussion of valuation empha 
sizes the crying need for liquidity ™ 
most estates.” Fe 

Mr. Miletti said the “alter ego pro 
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reading an article by Richard W. Case, incorporated in the 1942 revenue act. 
entitled, ‘The Disregard of the Corpor- We had, prior to that among others, 
ate Identity in Federal Taxation,’ ap the cases of Wilson vs. Crooks and the 
pearing in the ‘Virginia Law Review,’ commissioner vs. Bonwit. 
volume 30, No. 3, June, 1944. “If the regulation is to be interpreted 
“Let me go back to the consensus ascerg g ee rteanen 
of opinion that I just quoted. I do o eremiume by @ corneraiiin 
not recall all whose opinions are quoted : Bites - Sonne ane by Mr. 
in part in this consensus, but these Tene Id Peal pete, to advise Mr. 
I do recall and these I respect very Joaun ad he attorney that, in my 
highly, for they have their fingers on (oinion, until such time as this phase 
the pulse of our business: James Mil- oF the regulations is set aside or passed 
ler.and Ray Hilgadag of R. & R.; Abner upon, such payment may constitute 


Thorpe, Jr. of Diamond Life Bulletins; <*;. : 
and Paul Millett and Bob Spindell of idirect payment of premiums, by ree 


Spindell-Millett tax service. ee eo 
“I would like to give you my opinion “I would ask Mr. Jones’ attorney te 
of what I think constitutes ‘alter ego.’ decide for Mr. Jones one additional 
Let us assume that my prospect, John problem and that is if it is held om 
Jones, owns all the stock in the Jones Mr. Jones’ death that the payment of 
Manufacturing Co. In a talk on busi- premiums on the policy applied for by 
ness insurance with Mr. Jones the the Jones Manufacturing 
question of ‘alter ego’ must be com- tuted indirect payment of premiums 
pletely reviewed. I would advise Mr. and, hence, became part of his taxable 
Jones of the negatives. I would advise estate, then does it not follow that the 
Mr. a that, to ~~ knowledge, up yresens. so paid ros a = Mr. 
i ta- a . ee to the present time there are no ad- Jones either as salary or as dividends 
Mrs. Gladys Brockus, Comneny vt group of fellow-Texans in singing judicated cases in which this question and as such, within the statute of 
Western States, Corpus Christi, joins The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You.” has come up since this provision was (Continued on page 44) 









































vision of regulation 105 is really some- 
thing around which to build an inter- 
view. As a result of changes in the 
at #1942 revenue act, the following lan- 
}a M guage was included in regulation 105 
fll Bat section 81.27: “A decedent similariy 
- BH pays premiums or other consideration 
m if payment is made by a corporation 


\ 
an ™@ which is his ‘alter ego.’ ” 
ito It is Mr. Miletti’s opinion that an 
attempt is being made here to plug 


a corporation leak. In any event, the 
paragraph quoted above has caused 


id, Bconsiderable speculation as to what ' 

ng MH constitutes “alter ego” in the matter 

on M of close corporations. The question of e 

re | premiums paid by a corporation which 

se, | may be the “alter ego” of the insured . 

ite & stockholder will be determined in every 
is instance in the light of the peculiar || 
by @facts and 5 ata — bo | 
at Meach case. The real test shou e 

be whether the corporation was organized ANNOUNCES A NEW AGENCY CON-.- 
if @ merely as a subterfuge for the purpose 
or Mof tax avoidance or whether it served 


ial {J some real business purpose. | TRACT WITH LIBERAL FIRST YEAR 
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ed (vidual, and if*he, as a corporation, is 
ly Hsubject to the restrictions of section 
le. 9102 of the code, then the commissioner 
+h. Would be skating on rather thin ice if 
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business reasons for the corporation’s*: Y 
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ti. aX identity distinct fron? its key stock- i 


of Polder,” ‘said’“Mr. Milettiz*‘:“Bear® in 
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i: BAttempts by sole stockholders to set 
aside the corporate structure for the id 

ax advantages that would accrue by ore a 
virtue of taxation as an individual. I 
= thinking of the moline properties 
wre that of Burnett vs. the com- 
~ Sioner, and that of National Inves- 

8 Corp. I would recommend to your 
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| WHEN EXCELLENT IS THE 
RIGHT WORD 


According to the dictionary, EXCELLENT means “choice, 
admirable, eminently good, select, excelling. 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company congratulates the 
N.A.L.U. on the EXCELLENT record it has made through the 
years, and especially in the year that is just closing. Its growth 
in membership, emphasis on quality men and quality business, 
its usefulness and service in many phases of the business, merit 
high commendation. 


With over $188,000,000 of insurance in force and a long record 
of high persistency of business; with over $50,000,000 of high 
quality assets; with new business setting new records; with an 
exceedingly well-trained and well-equipped field force who are 
career underwriters earning substantial incomes; wits its em- 
phasis through 42 years on Quality, Service and Safety, we 
believe the word EXCELLENT is also the right word to describe 
the Indianapolis Life. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
Organized in 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Operating in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas and Iowa 


Epwarp B. Raus 
President 


A. LeRoy Portteus 
Vice-President 


A. H. KaHer 
; Secend Vice-President, 
‘ Sapt. of Agencies 











Dr. 


S. S. Huebner, 
Pennsylvania, (seated, left) with the 
retiring president of the American So- 
ciety of C.L.U., Roland D. Hinkle, 


University of 


Equitable Society, Chicago, shown 
seated next to him, are the new offi- 
cers elected this week: J. Hawley Wil- 


—_ 


son, Massachusetts Mutual, Oklahom 
City, secretary; William S. Leighton, 
New York Life, Minneapolis, president: 
Karl K. Krogue, Business Men’s As. 
surance, Spokane, treasurer. Martin 
I. Scott, broker, Los Angeles, the ney 
vice-president, was not present. 





Asks Pension Plan 


(Continued from page 18) 


offered the possibility of having an 
employe whose pension fund matured 
early leave it at interest until he re- 
tired at 65. 

Another problem he posed was that 
of providing a maximum age limita- 
tion. He pointed out the possibility of 
another situation similar to the war 
years where employers hired older 
workers who reached retirement age 
quickly, He suggested a minimum 
number of years employment, say 10, 
before the employe is entitled to cover- 
age under the plan. 

In line with this, he told of a trend 
on the part of the employer, to pro- 
tect younger employes who have not 
qualified on the basis of service. The 
employer protects the insurability of 
a 28 year old employe with eight years 
service until he qualifies for the plan 
at age 30. 
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Telephone: ADams 5246 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


. “There's a John Hancock Contract to Fill Every Need” 


THE RALPH W. HOYER AGENCY 
| JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
| | INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Main Office: 42 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


: SERVICING 72 COUNTIES 
| IN OHIO. WITH BRANCH 
: OFFICES IN AKRON, | 
CANTON. TOLEDO, 











Revision 


The problem of empleye centributio, 
was covered by Mr. Maduro and he 
posed the question of the employe 
wondering where the employe contr 
bution should go to do the most good. 
This, he said, is often a matter of 
individual corperate opinion. 


Allocation of Contribution 


He believes that there is a trement 
ous amount of emphasis being placed 
by employers on the allocation of 
their own contributions, in revue or 
analysis of a plan. He offered as m 
illustration the supposition that death 
benefits up to 10% or a certain numbe 
of years were equal in importance ty 
providing 10% of salary to a retire 
ment pension and equal to termination 
compensation, up to a certain poin 
If the employer believes that and ht 
should put in $3 and each costs $ 
he will put $1 in each one. After thi! 
point he might believe that the nem 
most important thing is to provi 
another 20% of salary to retireme! 
pension, and then, that before anothe 
5% be added to retirement pensi 
another year should be added to deat 
benefits. 

He attributes this thinking to # 
fact that employers and employes 
becoming more intelligent and as 
result desire an allocation of su¢ 
money in layers. ; 

Mr. Maduro concluded by sayit 
that in his own personal opinion 
trend of pension benefits is that 
the insurance field an almost very sw 
stantial and complete control will 
vert to the companies we call grouj 
underwriting companies. 





Francis |.. Merritt, who recently 
came agency director of Central li 
of Towa, was back on old familié 
ground, as he was with Monarch Li 
and later with National Life of Ve 
mont before transferring to the we 
tern field. 





EH. O'Connor, managing directo 
of Insurance Economics Society, cam 
in Wednesday night after attendim 
the meeting of the Bureau of Person 
Accident and Health Underwriters 
Fairlee, Vt. 
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Is Corporate Ownership of 


Life Insurance 


The question of whether corporate 
ownership will solve more problems for 
the estate of the majority stockholder 
than any other form of ownership was 
reviewed at the meeting of the Million 
Dollar Round Tabie by Paul A. Hazard, 
Jr., New England Mutual Life, Chicago. 

For the purpose of illustration, he 
analyzed a hypothetical situation of a 
client who is founder and still the 
primary business-getter of his manu- 
facturing corporation, with three able 
associates in the vice-president, treas- 
urer and sales manager, who are mi- 
nority stockholders. — 

The client’s objectives include: (1) 
Maximum life income to wife after his 
death; (2) retention of control of busi- 
ness in family; (3) realizing the com- 
pany stock will be a good investment 
only if minority stockholders remain 
after his death, he wants them very 
well satisfied to stay; (4) retention of 
present insurance under the options 
for the wife, to arrive at as much 
diversity as possible, to provide balance 
against the large investment in the 
business; (5) minimizing death taxes, 
particularly upon his own death; (6) 
asurance of funds for the tax bill, 
final expenses and costs, without up- 
setting his other plans. 


Only Two Feasible Plans 


He has a $300,000 taxable estate, upon 
which he may anticipate taxes of ap- 
proximately $68,000, plus an estimated 
$23,000 costs, or $91,000. Settling upon 
$100,000 as the required amount of 
additional insurance, several methods 
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of ownership for the insurance were 
considered, but narrowed down to only 
two really feasible plans. In one of 
these the wife would own the insurance 
and designate as a beneficiary a trust 
for the three children. In that case 
there will be a gift tax liability incurred 
by the wife on the face amount of the 
Insurance in the year of her husband’s 
death, which she will have to pay out 
of her own limited funds, and -which 
will largely offset the savings in 
estate taxes upon her death, the prin- 
cipal advantage of the plan. 

The other is the corporate-owned 
plan. The corporation, as owner of 
the policy upon the client’s death, can 
either retire up to 9% of the stock, 
leaving 51% in the family’s hands, or 
the directors can declare extra divi- 
dends, divided into two payments in 


Consecutive years. If the latter method 


1s employed, by a properly drafted will, 
the client can provide the power of 
discretionary distribution” to his ex- 
ecutor and testmentary trustee, so 
that the dividends received may be al- 
located to the wife and children equally. 





Best Plan? 


and accumulate a fifth equal share, thus 
creating five taxpayers. 


Effect of Corporate Ownership 


Under the corporate ownership plan, 
a smaller amount of net insurance is 
received, and hence if the client were to 
die now, the net estate after taxes 
would be less, and income through the 
widow reduced by about $2,000 per 
year. Under wife ownership, there is 
a problem of disposing of the policy 
upon the wife’s prior death, or of in- 
cluding an additional $100,000 in her 
estate if she survives the client. If 
dividends are reduced or suspended, she 
may have difficulty in maintaining the 
contract. Under corporate ownership, 
she retains about $4,000 per year of 
spendable income during her husband’s 
lifetime. 

It is decided that corporate-owned in- 
surance is better for their purpose. 
The wife compromises by purchasing 
$50,000 additional on her husband’s 
life to offset additional taxes on ex- 
pected inheritance from his mother, 
leaving her $2,000 per year to spend. 

Additional corporate insurance of 
$100,000 on the vice-president and 
$25,000 each on the treasurer and sales 
manager is recommended and purchased 
and to be sure that they will be will- 
ing to remain after the client’s death, 
they are given executive employment 
contracts, providing pensions for them- 
selves or to their widows, 


Actual Case Reviewed 


Mr. Hazard also reviewed an actual 
case ‘he had handled where the client 
had an estate of approximately $300,- 
000, ef which $125,000 had been given 
to his wife over a period of years, leav- 
ing $175,000 in his estate, in addition 
to $100,000 of personally owned insur- 
ance, $90,000 of it payable to his wife 
under options. 

As the first step, the client formed 
a corporation with two minor stock- 
holders, with $100,000 capitalization, 
the client’s interest being $60,000. The 
client was unwilling to discuss his 
personal estate problems, but he and 
the two partners all were interested in 
the stock retirement plan, so $100,000 
of cornorate-owned insurance was pur- 
chased, $60,000 on client, $20,000 on 
each minor stockholder. 

Since the client’s contacts were better 
than those of the minority stockholders, 
the business might suffer a serious loss 
by his death, so he and the young as- 
sociates agreed on $40,000 of corporate- 
owned key-man insurance on his life, to 
protect the investment of all. 


Personal Estate Taken Up 


Having by this time secured his con- 
fidence, problems of his personal estate 
were taken up. He was interested more 
than anything else in providing maxi- 
mum guaranteed income to his family, 
so it was recommended that his wife 
purchase and own $96,000 on his life 
and arrange that it be payable to her- 
self and children over a 30-year period. 
He retained all of his personal insur- 
ance, leaving it also under options. 
This provided a better answer to his 
problem than would still more corporate 
insurance, as his wife received the pro- 
ceeds free from both estate tax and in- 
come tax and receives a guaranteed in- 
come under the options. 

Mr. Hazard expressed that the 
client’s obiective of guaranteed family 
income would not have been achieved 
at all, since he just wouldn’t talk about 
nersonal objectives and problems, if 
the corporate-owned insurance program 
had not been established first to his 
satisfaction. As is often the case, the 
estate problems really were solved best 
hy the combination of cornorate-owned 
insurance and wife ownership, 
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No Magic In Million 
Dollar Kit: Leitman 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sell.” 
Mr. 


and so on up to the million mark. Am 
I now a more naturally smart person 
than in the $100,000 years? Am I now 
any better a natural salesman than in 
the $100,000 years? No! No! No! It 
was just that the seasoning — the ex- 
ience and the adoption of an idea 
ote and an idea there, and the power 
of my dreams, caught up to me and I 
had become the so-called successful 
producer.” } 

He emphasized that he still makes 
mistakes, commenting: “In going over 
my work for the last few months, J 
discovered that I wrote some $600,000 
ef insurance, an extraordinarily good 
amount for me, but I definitely counted 
as lost business from all causes, more 
than I wrote. I’m a million dollar pro- 
ducer, but I muff business too. 

“In my office, there are two young 
men with whom I counsel frequently. 
Many more times that I would like to 
admit, they put through applications] 
for insurance on people that I couldn’ 


“What's this?” 


policies ? 


Leitman then presented some 
excellent selling ideas in the form of 
questions to his audience. 

— When you approach an individual. 
are you careful to arouse his curiosity 
immediately? If you are not, you are 
losing many possible interviews. 
a gadget of some type and put it inte 
his hands immediately, so he will ask. 
Then you tell him 
Did you ever take a folded application 
and give it to your prospect immedi- 
ately after greeting him? Try it and 
watch him ask you, “What’s this?” 
Then tell him. 

—Do you, after securing his atten- 
tion, ask him if he can save X number 
of dollars a year if he likes what you 
have to offer? If you don’t, how do you 
know he can buy? 

—Do you sell ideas, or do you sell 
I would like you to throw 
your rate book in your desk and leave 
4it there! I never have one around. I’m 
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Rudolf Leitman was born in Virginia 
and entered life insurance 13 years ago 
at the age of 23, after having served in 
the bookkeeping department of the 
Ford Motor Co. Always a personal pro- 
ducer, he achieved membership in the 
New York Life’s highest production 
organization five years ago and has 
maintained it since that time. In 1945 
he qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table, repeated last year and 
this year became a life member. For 
the first six months of 1947 he led the 
middle-west division of his company in 
paid volume. The greater part of his 
business is sold on a programming 
basis, and his record for writing 
repeat business on his policyowners is 
outstanding. 


always talking about what a man wants 
done for his family; what his dreams 
are in terms of money alive or dead; 
he doesn’t know whether I’m talking 
ordinary life, endowment, or annuity; 
why should he? That’s technical — 
his problems are personal—so is my 
theory of selling. What is the cost to 
him in dollars saved? I give it to him 
in round figures, and he is satisfied 99 
times out of 100. Competition with 
other companies, and with your pros- 
pects’ usual objections is non-existent 
when you sell ideas instead of policies. 

— Do you work as a painter with a 
big brush, or as an artist with an ar- 
tist’s brush? Don’t talk to a man about 
his family —his son or his daughter 
or his children. Get the information, 
then talk to him about Mary, John, 
Elizabeth and Jane. They are his. Each 
time you say each name, he remembers 
some wonderful and endearing thing 
about each and you’re talking to his 
heart! 


Use Good Choice of Words 


— Do you make your choice of words 
stir his interest? Use romantic words, 
like “love, your sweetheart and part- 
ner” and “that sweet daughter’. Think 
up power phrases and exciting and un- 
usual terms. I frequently say, “I have 
something for you that is so wonderful: 
it reminds me of a beautiful woman”, 
or “Life Insurance will do anything 
for you. If you have just a little im- 
agination, it will even sing ‘Yankee 
Doodle!’” The power of words is great. 
One person can look at an old house and 
say it is “haunted” — another can say 
it is “enchanted”. Both mean that there 
is some story attached to the house, 
but the word “enchanted” makes you 
think of wonderful, pleasant things. 
Which do you use? 

— When you are in an interview, do 
you always have an application in plain 
sight so that the prospect can become 
accustomed to it while you are leading 
up to asking him to okay it? Or dc 
you start reaching for it in a case or 
your breast pecket and scare you 
prospect to death? 

—Do you ask him to “sign” here, 
or “write your name” here, just the 
wav you would want it to appear on the 
policy? Don’t use the word “sign” — 
use anything else! 

—If you don’t close, the next time 
you come back, do you have one more 
good idea to add to what was said the 
last time and start the ball rolling 
again, or do you just return and ask 
“Have you decided to let me get you 
that marvelous policy?” 

— And do you always have a dupli- 
cate illustration of what you are talk- 
ing about? I hope so, because my ex- 
perience has taught me that prospects 
mislay the material we leave —and 
more often than not, they haven’t even 
looked at it since we were there last 

—Do you have a secretary? I feel 
that you can’t be a million dollar pro- 
ducer without a secretary. A $250,000 
producer can’t afford one, but two 
$250.000 producers can share one and 
go on from there. A one-half million 


producer can afford one. Five $100,000 






————___ 


producers can and must afford one 
go on from there. Time in the field jg 
terribly important to get to the mil. 
lion dollar mark. You need a secre 
for that. Hire one. I was hard to eg, 
vince on that score. My manager loaned 
me money for my secretary’s gg 
at first, but the first year I had her 
my income jumped $8,000 and scare 
the hell out of me. When you get the 
secretary, white letters like mad, At 
any excuse, write a_ letter. Scatte 
your letterheads all over town. Than} 
people for an interview. Thank People 
for an app. Write and say you ap 
coming. 


















Los Angeles Managers 
Win Magazine Trophy 


The Los Angeles General Agenty 
and Managers’ Assn. was announee 
at the general agents’ and manager, 
section meeting as the winner of th 
“best of show” cup awarded by th 
“Manager’s Magazine” trophies for th, 
association doing the most outstanding 
ojb in its activities during the pas 
year. This gives the Los Angeles a. 





Osborne Bethen 


John H. Evans 


sociation permanent possession of the 
cup. It has won the same awan 
permanently once before. 

Osborne Bethea, general agent Pem 
Mutual, New York City, and chairman 
of the section, made the following 
other awards: Group 1, Chicago; grou 
2, Seattle; group 3, Utah; group 4 
Evansville, Ind. Evansville gains per. 
manent possession of its cup. 

H. Fred Monley. editor “Manager's 
Magazine.” presented the magazine’ 
award for the outstanding article of 
the year to its author, Theodore L 
Fowler, manager Union Central, Bos 
ton, for his article in the July-August, 
1947, issue, entitled “Four Years from 
Scratch.” Entering the life insurance 
business in 1931, he was made assistant 
manager in 1936. In 1940 he went & 
the home office as an agency super 
visor and the article tells how for 
three years he worked out a detailed 
plan for building an agency from 
scratch. 

At the managers’ luncheon sponsored 
by the Atlantic alumni of the LIA 
M.A. schools of management and the 
general agents’ and managers section 
of N.A.L.U., the speaker was B. X. 
Woodson. executive vice-president d 
Commonwealth Life, whose talk was 
reported in the second convention daily 
of The National Underwriter. In it 
troducing him, John H. Evans, Home 
Life of New York, New York City, 
head of the alumni group, warned 
the managers against letting the home 
offices take over too much of their role 
of selecting, training and supervising 
agents. This may seem like an easy 
course at times, he admitted, but sa 
it might well lead to impairment 0 
the general agent’s value. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of L.I.A.M.A., introdue 
Mr. Woodson, the speaker having been 
formerly with that organization. 


Brice McEuen Goes With 
Agency Management Assn. 


Brice McEuen, assistant directer of 
the University of Connecticut market- 
ing course has gone with LLAMA. 
in the company relations division. 
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DePau Tells How to Uncover 
Men’s Latent Abilities 


(Continued 


thing well done. It is as important to 
them as food and water. By this, I do 
not mean flattery, as that is very easily 
detected. In order to do this, one must 
become really and truly interested in 
each and every person individually. We 
should try to find the ambitions and 
desires of each one and do what we 
can to show them how they can be 


realized. 

“We must learn that people in gen- 
eral are far more interested in them- 
selves than they are in anyone else, so 
let’s talk about them. Let’s learn to 
see things from their side as well as 
from our own, always getting their 
thoughts on the subject. You will find 
that many times their ideas are better 
than yours, if they have a chance to 
voice them. When the situation arises, 
let’s put ourselves in the other man’s 
position, figure out how we would feel 
or act if our positions were reversed, 
and then approach the situation from 
that angle. 

“Men like to be made to feel import- 
ant. If we can build up this feeling of 
importance they will try to live up to 
it. Everyene has a feeling of pride 
and loves to have others show respect 
for their opinions. Avoid ever telling a 
person outright that he is wrong. With 
the proper wording in the conversation, 
he can be made to realize it himself. If, 
however, you discover that you are 
wrong, be very quick to admit it. In 
dealing with others, never order or 
demand; rather, ask for, suggest and 
be sure to solicit their opinions. Too 
often we spend too much of our time 
telling others what we expect of them 
but never give them a chance to say 
what they expect of us. 


Must Give to Get 
“In dealing with people, I have al- 


ways tried to find out first what others , 


expect of me and then try to give them 
what they expect. If this is done, they 
are generally willing to give me what 
I then have a right to expect of them. 
I always try to remember that I must 
give before I can receive, for if I don’t 
give I have no right to expect to receive 


“If we analyze those among us I be- 
lieve we can find qualities in people 
which even they do not know they pos. 
sess. Practically no one makes use of 
all of his many qualities, and generally 
it is because he does not realize he pos: 
sesses them. Let’s try to uncover these 
qualities in other people and show 
them how they can make use «f them 
This can only be done by taking a 
general interest in the welfare of peo- 
ple individually.” 

Mr. DePau gave a hrief summary of} 
some of the points he uses in inter- 
viewing an agent whose progress has 
become unsatisfactory or whose atti. 
tude has become detrimental either tc 
himself or to others. They can be used 
at least in part, by either home office 
to field management, field management 
to agents or agents to clients, he said 
_ He prepares himself in advance, tak- 
ing time to make himself ready for an 


intelligent and effective interview. 
Thinks About Man as Person 


He does quite a bit of thinking about 
the man as an individual — about his 
past business experience, his educa- 
tional background, his family obliga- 
tions, his health, the health of his 
family, his social contacts outside the 
business, his outside interests and hob- 
bies, his past accomplishments in the 
business, What are his strong points, 
his weak points? Is he discouraged? 
Has he lost confidence in himself for 
Some reason? What is his real prob- 
lem ? 
. He remembers the approach he used 
in interviewing this man in the past. 

hat will he say to him this time that 





from page 6) 


is different from any previous attempts 
to motivate him to action. 

He strives to make the man at ease 
at the outset of the interview, so as 
to break down the barrier which he 
mentally erected before entering the 
office. See that he is relaxed —try to 
get him to smile and to talk for a while 
before we get down to the business at 
hand. 


Gets on Other Side of Desk 


Mr. DePau experiments occasionally 
by trying a “change of pace”; for ex- 
ample, it might make a difference if he 
remains on the man’s side of the desk. 
He pulls up a chair away from the 
“seat of authority” or interviews th 
man at his desk, in his “own back yard”. 
This makes it much easier to have just 
a friendly man-to-man chat. 

He tries to guide the discussion along 
the channel he has previously chosen, 
doesn’t do all the talking. He lets the 
man feel as much as possible that he 
is contributing toward the solution of 
his problem. 


43 








Robert W. DePau, Jr., Prudential, 
Chicago, gave a talk that embodied 
much practical idealism. It was, en- 
titled “It’s the Little Things.” He told 
how small factors can often mean the 
difference between success and failure. 
He stressed the need of treating people 
as individuals, of putting yourself in 
their place. 


He spends very little time discussing 
what the agent has not accomplished or 
what he has done wrong. Ordinarily, 
it is not necessary or advisable to re- 
cite his failures, for he knows the facts 
as well as the manager does. ke keeps 
the interview on the positive side. 

He takes pains to distinguish between 
Caise and effect; for e. movie ( 
discussing a man’s progress, he re- 
members that a blank week is not a 
cause but an effect. The cause goes 
back of the blank week to some- 
thing fundamental that is retarding 
the man’s progress. Let’s find out the 
cause before we prescribe the remedy. 
Builds Assurance 

The purpose is to prove to people, 
not how poor, but how good, they are. 
He appeals discriminately to their van- 
ity, pride and self-respect. It is al- 
ways his aim to terminate an interview 
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by causing a new spirit and new assur- 
ance, by building up their confidence. 
He not only tries te give them a goal 
to shoot at but also to give them a few 
ideas about the job and how to accom- 
plish it. 

He avoids giving a man teo many 
ideas and suggestions, and avoids giv- 
ing him the same suggestion given nim 
before. He avevids sermonizing. 

He doesn’t skim over the plan casu- 
aly nd vaguely but focus:s his atten- 
tion on it and dresses it up, makes a 
definite conclusive sale without using 
eny pressure or coercion. H the i-ea is 
sound and sensible, it is worth selling 
and selling well. 

He makes sure that when the inter- 
view is terminated the man is in the 
right frame of mind. If the object is 
to be accomplished the interview should 
not be an ordeal but a profitable and 
enjoyable experience for both. After 
the interview he gives the man suffi- 
cient time and ample opportunity to 
put the plan into operation and obtain 
results. A brief inquiry or word of 
encouragement from time to time is 
helpful, but not so often that it becomes 
annoying or irritating. If he is improv- 
ing, let him know it has been observed. 

When the suggested plan is put into 
operation and is successful, Mr. DePau 

(Continued on page 45) 
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FARMERS & 
BANKERS Man. 
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Yes, Sir, He's 
Going Places. 








The FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
Jusurance Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Going Places! 
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N.A.L.U. 


A Potent Factor in Making 
Life Insurance Selling a Profession 


One of the outstanding benefits that the N.A.L U. Conventions 
have achieved is the gradual, but consistent development of 
higher standards for life salesmen. 

The almost unanimous acceptance of life insurance by the 
public could never have heen achieved had there been no 


N. A. L. U. 


Surely the public owes a great debt to the National Associa- 
tion, even though it may not consciously recognize it. 
We hope this Convention may be the best yet. 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Our Second Half Century 
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David B. Fluegelman, Northwes- 
tern Mutual, New York City; John 
M. Hammer, Massachusetts Mutual 


Life, Tampa; and Richard J. Katy, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Rocheste 
a i oe ( 








Bring Up Negatives Early 


(Continued from Page 39) 


limitations, be subject to tax and penal- 
ties?” 

As to what cases would fall under 
scrutiny because of this “alter ego” 
provision, Mr. Miletti said he felt all 
corporations where the stock is wholly 
owned and again where a substantial 
percentage of the stock is owned by 
a key stockholder, where the corporate 
stock is family owned, that is the hus- 
band and wife, or any combination of 
family group, are subject to attack 
under this provision. This is particu- 
larly true where the stock interest 
passed to the members of the familv 


that is wife and children, via the gift. 


route. These are not necessarily all 
“alter ego” cases: That decision must 
ibe made by the attorneys and the 
accountants and ultimately, of course, 
by the courts, he said. 

Mr. Miletti said he could think of 
numerous cases where this question 
has come up but not one case where the 
insurance was not sold. 


Discusses Kirschenbaum Case 


“Let’s move over to another item that 
mav tie in with this ‘alter ego.’” he 
said. “Let’s take the Kirschenbaum 
decision, that is Kirschenbaum vs. com 
missioner. Now there is something I 
think has real implications. In the case 
of Kirschenbaum we are faced with 
the problem of distributable dividend. 
The facts are simply these: One Berk- 
man and two other individuals organ- 
ized a corporation. Berkman died and 
the surviving stockholders purchased 
his interest from the widow. At a 
later date the corporation issued a 
stock dividend to each of the two sur- 
viving stockholders. At a still later 
date the two surviving stockholders 
caused the corporation to retire part 
of their stock holdings and provided 
in the resolution that such stock be 
held as treasury stock for resale. It 
was held that this stock was a dis- 
tributable dividend. 

“Let us just play with this a few 
minutes. Let’s suppose that our Mr. 
Jcnes has given 10 shares of stock to 
his wife and 10 shares to’ his son, and 
Jones remains possessed of 80 shares 
of stock in the Jones Manufacturing 
Co. Jones’ 80 shares are worth, say 
$200,000. Jones has an estate tax 
problem—it is rather substantial. He 
has other interests. There is a definite 
need for liquidity. So Jones, at the 
instigation of his insurance adviser, 
buys $200,000 of insurance. That is, the 
Jones Manufacturing Co. buys $200,000 


«» of life insurance and Jones enters into 


an agreement with the Jones Manufy 
turing Co. that upon his death the Jone; 
Manufacturing Co. will use the $20), 
000 to retire Jones’ stock. Well, what 
happens? Jones’ family has the $20), 
000 and they also get the corporation, 
for the remaining 20 shares of stock 
contro] the full asset value of the cor. 
poration. Can this be construed aga 
distributable dividend? I have at 
torneys who so contend. I did not think 
this up, but if such a conclusion js 
possible, then I think Jones should k 
advised of that and I think Jones’ at 
torney should give an opinion on it. 
Status Would Be Different 

_, “Now, would the same thing be true 
if Jones owned 80 shares of stock o 
90 shares or 95 shares, and the remain. 
ing block of stock is owned by em 
ployes who are not related, and her 
again Jones contracted with the cor 
poration to buy his stock with the $200, 
000 of insurance, and that upon the 1 
tirement of this stock the key employe 
would own the business, and Jone 
family would be out of it? I do no 
believe that we are faced here with 
distributable dividend, but again I sa 
the attorneys should decide, or the 4 
countants, or both. 

“I appreciate that I have touchel 
only the high spots. I have talked abou} 
values, I have talked about ‘alter ego, 
I have talked about distributable divi 
dends. They are all pretty much inter 
related.” 


Father and Son Agreement 


Mr. Miletti said he could think of 
cases where a father and son have 
entered into an agreement to bij 
each other’s stock. The agreement 
supported by life insurance and thé 
price per share has been placed ridicv 
lously low, with the obvious intent 
save taxes. There is a possibility thal 
if the father dies, leaving a widow sur 
viving, who is the residual legatee, am 
the son buys that interest in the bus 
ness, that such an interest, such a sal 
while completely binding, may leavé 
the widow in a position where she wil 
be obliged to pay estate taxes on thé 
true value of that business. “Wha! 
we may be setting up is a testamental} 
gift,” he warned. Conceding that mue 
of his talk was negative thinking, 
said it is on just such conferences # 
these that he has made_his sales ° 
business life insurance. He eliminates 
from his client’s consideration and from) 
the consideration of his attorneys * 
search for negatives that they know 
of necessity, appear in any transaction. 
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‘nsurance is used up by then and the 


Uncovering Latent [:pitdren usually have to take care of 


Abilities Told 
(Continued from Page 43) 


ives the man all the credit, letting it 
be his idea and his experience. 

Mr. DePau listed the following rules 
he has always tried to impose upon, 
himself in dealing with other people: ' 
Try sincerely to make people £eel im-, 
portant. Keep a pleasant relationship‘ 
and a pleasing personality. Talk about’ 
things that interest them and encour-! 
age them to talk about themselves.’ 
Take every opportunity to praise men: 


S —especially in public. Avoid argu-| 


ments — encourage discussions. Re- 
spect the other man’s opinion and seek 
his advice. Avoid telling another di- 
rectly that he is wrong but be frank to 
admit it myself if I am. Try to see 
everything from the other man’s view- 
point as well as my own. I must give 
before I expect to receive. Uncover 
other people’s qualities which are un- 
known to them, and then try to develop 
them. Show a genuine appreciation for 
a job well done. Do not criticize — 
encourage. Treat the other man exactly 
as I would want to be treated were our 
positions reversed. 





Tells Beneficial 
Short Cuts 


(Continued from Page 16) 


a provider for his family as he pos- 
sibly can. But the other two are just as 
important in their category: to provide 
for his family as best he can in the 
event of his death; and to provide for 
the old man he will someday be.’ If you 
will stop to give that some considera- 
tion, Mr. Prospect, I believe you will 
agree that if we build to that end we 
truly have a good foundation on which 
to live. And when you consider that 
the program I would like to show you 
will take care of those last two respon- 
sibilities in one package, wouldn’t it be 
worth your while to see how easily it 
could be done?” It has been so interest- 
ing to me to watch that spark of inter- 
est aroused through this approach. 

To husbands who object to insurance 
on their wives because he “can always 
take care of her,” Mrs. Greene said that 
she points out that statistics show that 
women as a rule outlive a man four or 
five years. Too often, the husband’s 








The 
MIDLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
extends 
heartiest greetings 
to the 


Boston Convention 














the mother. It is a grand virtue to be 
‘far-sighted. They can’t help but agree 
when this is pointed out to them. 

To a young working girl the easiest 
and quickest appeal is that if she were 
to take a 20 year policy now, it would 
mature, probably, just in time for her 
first child’s education. So often parents 
will wait until the baby is born to con- 
sider such a policy, and then unless they 
crowd it into a shorter term, the policy 
does not mature until the child is about 
20. Although she may not yet be mar- 
ried, she can have just the right head 
start to make such a policy come out 
just right. This idea also forestalls so 
many girls letting their policies lapse 
after marriage. 

To a young man who is inclined not 
to be interested in life insurance, she 
may say, “Dan, you are going to pay 
for this period in your life just the 
same. Eventually you will need the 
protection, but your rate will be higher, 
your occupation may not be one that 
will entitle you to standard rates, and 
possibly you will be uninsurable. Why 
not take advantage of the bargain rates 
that you can get now and have the pro- 
tection for those extra months or 
years?” 





Russell Awards 


Are Announced 
(Continued from Page 5) 


portant responsibility in the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters; upon re- 
tiring from office you have given freely 
of your long experience to all who have 
succeeded you.” 

President John Hancock Mutual: 

1945—PAUL F. CLARK, “Leader 
and inspirer of men. In the field and in 
the office you have been a champion 
of the continuing development of the 
American agency system of distribut- 
ing and servicing life insurance; 
through sound guidance and sustained 
interest you have fostered higher 
standards of performance in all sec- 
tions of this great business.” 

President Provident Mutual: 

1946—M. ALBERT LINTON, “Emi- 
nent actuary, sound thinker and far- 
sighted leader. Your contributions to 
actuarial science, to the theiry of so- 
cial legislation, to scientific procedures 
in sales management and to the estab- 
lishment of sound ties with the public 
have had a marked effect on the ad- 
vancement of life insurance over the 
past twenty years.” 

President, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance: 

1947 — HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, 
“Spokesman for life insurance and its 
representatives at the court of public 
opinion. You have been an eminent 
advocate of sound life insurance prac- 
tices and high standards of perform- 
ance; your advancement of public un- 
derstading of life insurance through 


’ the spoken and written word has won 


new respect and prestige for those in 
the business.” 

As the presiding officer, immediate 
Past President Clancy D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual, New York City, in- 
troduced the new officers, trustees, past 
national presidents, Boston association 
officers and convention committee 
chairmen. President Clark of John 
Hancock spoke on the challenge to 
performance that the life insurance 
business faces along with other busi- 
nesses as it becomes necessary to com- 
pete strenuously for the buyer’s favor. 

There were 81 company dinner 
parties preceding the president’s ball, 
which was held at the Statler. At the 
Pacific Mutual dinner the new N.A.L.U. 
president, Jul B. Baumann, who heads 
the company’s Houston agency, was 
presented a gold wrist watch by R. R. 
Coffman, Cleveland, on behalf of the 
Pacific Mutual general agents’ associa- 
tion. 








National Association 
of 


Life Underwriters 


Congratulations to your Officers, your 
Committees and your entire Membership, 
on the completion of yet another year of 
practical, constructive service, to your 
profession and to those whom you so 
faithfully serve through the Institution 
of Life Insurance. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(WORCESTER, MASS.} 


Headquarters for 
Helpful Life Insurance Service 


15 PARK ROW - COrtlandt 7-3564 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


All Forms of LIFE INSURANCE, Including Substandard, 
Group and Complete Juvenile Portfolio 
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Life Insurance Has 
Stake In World | 


(Continued from page 8) 


the right of the individual for self- 
determination. We cannot maintain 
our freedom as an isolated unit in 
a controlled world.” 

In comparing the life insurance in 
force in several countries in 1945—the 
last year for which reliable figures 
are available, Mr. Johnson said that 
whereas the United Kingdom has $360 
of insurance per capita, Sweden $270 
per capita and Denmark $240, the 
United States has $1,080 per capita or 
thre etimes what is found in England 
although the institution is over 100 
years older in England. 

“While discussing the agency sys- 
tem, we can take considerable pride 
in the acceptance by our business in 
this country of the responsibility of 
finding ways and means to render life 
insurance so universal as to be avail- 
able to almost everyone on some basis 
or another,” he said. “This recognition 
of a social responsibility to distribute 
life insurance is also quite different 
from what one finds in certain other 
countries, where life insurance is fre- 
quently seen as just another business. 

“The American agency system is a 
sales and service program which recog- 
nizes that one individual’s needs are 
different from those of another. In 
our distribution and sales we fit life 
insurance to individual needs through 
extensive programming and optional 
settlements in lieu of cash. These are 
not found in European countries on 
the basis used here. 

“There are some people who argue 
that we should not take life insurance 
to the people,” Mr. Johnson said, “but 





Million Dollar Round Table mem-bers starting on the sightseeing tour. 





rather make it available for the people 
to come and choose as they like. After 
a survey of what this nation has ac- 
complished as compared with those 
which do not have the agency system, 
I am convinced that we would be doing 
: great injustice to impair that sys- 
em. 


Grant Hill, W. L. Momsen 
Hosts to N. W. Mutual Men 


A company dinner for Northwestern 
Mutual agents and their wives who 
are in attendance at the Convention 
was held in the Ballroom of the Par- 
ker House at 7:30 o’clock Thursday 





and cocktail party preceded the din- 
ner, beginning at 6:30 o’clock. 

Hosts for the dinner given by North- 
western Mutual in connection with the 
N.A.L.U. convention were Gran L. Hill, 
vice-president, Willard L. Momsen, 
Boston general agent. Among the 
home office officials in attendance were 
William B, Minnehan, executive as- 
sistant; Larry J. Evans and Halph 
Emerson, assistant directors of agen- 
cies and Harold E. Gardiner, educa- 
tional director. A 


Passes Out Useful Folder 

Charles D. Spencer & Associates 
distributed a folder for keeping a rec- 
ord of convention expenses. 
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Women’s Sessions 
Give Sales Hints — 


(Continued from page 22) 


a $1,000 policy. 
Eleanore J. Greene, Beneficial] 
Walnut Park, Cal., explained her ugg ¢ 

what she terms “shortcuts,” 
included the use of small policies agg, 
entrance for the sale of a big One, 
and the explanation of life insurangy 
to juveniles that often results in gala 
either to the juveniles or their pareny 

Elsie Doyle, Union Central, Cingp 
nati, spoke on the benefits of edne,, 
tion for the life insurance sal 
She told the group that a thoro 
knowledge was necessary, not only fy 
successful selling but for an hones 
job that provides the best insurang 
for the prospect. She was followed by 
Winifred Pickering Canada Life. To, 
onto, who told of her success with th 
endless chain method of prospecting 
which she used to point up her belig 
that there is no competition for a 
insurance agent. She said that mam 
of her sales come to her through he 
policyholders and there is no sale 
work. People in like circumstances 
with her clients say that they want 
the same thing the client has and she 
only has to explain the policy to them 
and make sure it will do the job they 
want done. 


Has Stabilizing Effect 


Hazel B. Price, Union Mutual, Pitts 
burgh, discussed the stabilizing effects 
of life insurance and said that insur. 
ance agents sell a beneficial type of in 
flation. where the money the insured 
invests with the company is returned 
at the maturing of the policy in a great 
er amount than has been paid. She 
also pointed out the tax savings result 
ing from insurance investments for 
the policyholder. She said that the 
type of inflation she was talking about 
with regard to life insurance counter. 
acts the ruinous type of inflation every. 
one is trying to avoid. In addition, she 
says that she is eager to explain to her 
client just where the insurance money 
will go: how much is loading, how much 
is in the reserve, etc. 

Vera Sundelson, Equitable Society, 
New York, said that instead of a con 
versation piece, her talk was a conser 
vation piece. She said that the agent 
is a vital factor in the conservation 
of policies, and that while the trend 
is to a greater lapse rate, the agents 
can successfully combat the trend by 
an intelligent attack on the problem. 

J. Jean Whitfield, New York Life, 
Cleveland, spoke on the field of women 
as prospects for women agents. She 
said that she feels more at home with 
women and enjoys selling them. She 
also pointed out that statistics show 
that a constantly increasing number 
of women are working with a result 
ing increasing market for insurance 
for women agents. She pointed out 
that women are reaching further into 
the realm of business and gaining more 
prestige with better paying jobs a 
more surplus funds for investment. 

Mildred F. Stone, Mutual Benefit, 
summarized the speeches and fo 
them jnto a unity before the group 
adjourned for lunch. 










































Housing Chairman Praised 


Both by scarcity of complaints and 
from outright expressions of apprecia- 
tion, it was evident that the housing 
committee headed by Ralph E. Morn- 
son, general agent of State Mutual in 
Boston, had done an exceptionally fine 
job with their difficult and usually 
thankless task, To house a convention 
of this size in a city the size of Bos 
ton, where there is no surplus of ho 
rooms was appreciated as a really 
standing achievement. 
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Connecticut 
Mutual, and Hal Van Cleve, Massa- 


R. Behrmann, 





Paul 








chusetts Mutual, both of Los Angeles. 





for the group. , 

The final speaker on the morning 
program was M. M. Matson, Mutual 
Benefit, Cleveland, who covered the sub- 
ject of the reasons why prospects 
buy business life insurance. He told 
the meeting that he is primarily a 
salesman although he gives tax advice 
and does estate planning. He said that 
the prospect buys because he is afraid 
not to. buy, and that no one ever 
bought life insurance except through 
a fear complex. 

In his business life insurance sales, 
Mr. Matson deals usually with a closed 
corporation with no more than three 
stockholders. He approaches each of 
the men separately during the first 
interview and does not want to see 
them together. He also said that in 
most cases he knows the men before 
0 he goes to talk to them. His first step 
is to make them fear what might hap- 
pen, not if the man he is talking to 
dies, ‘but if one of the others should 
die. In using this approach, Mr. Mat- 
son said he believes that there are 
few men in business together for any 
length of time who still like each 
















ation Mother. He said that he asks the pros- 
trend mpect how he would like it if one of his 
gents associates died and the associate’s wife 
id by Married again and her new husband 
blem, came into the firm. When all three 
Life, men are afraid of the result of what 
omen Might happen if either of the other 
She meWo should die, there is little resist- 


ance to a sale of businéss insurance, 


She @eccording to Mr. Matson. 

show Packing a brief talk with pension 
mber #2" profit sharing plan problems, 
asult @ennis B. Maduro, attorney, New York 
rance MUtY, gave agents attending the Mil- 
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Tells What Agent Can Do 


(Continueg from Page 28) 


lion Dollar Round Table several sug- 
gestions as to lucrative fields of busi- 
ness in corporations where such plans 
are already in force. 

Those attending the informal semi- 
nar were so vitally interested in the 
subject, that Mr. Maduro was given 
an extra 45 minutes for questions and 
answers when a bus taking Sunday 
sightseers on a trip through the 
country side was delayed bv a break- 
down, delaving the start of the session. 

During his talk, Mr. Maduro covered 
some aspects of agents compensation 
and pension plans then advised on the 
problems the agents face in preserving 
the pension and profit sharine plans 
thev have already installed. His sug- 
gestions for new business opportuni- 
ties included a changed concent on the 
part of both the employer and emvlove 
as to the aim of the plan and the 
amount that should be realized bv the 
emplove. Both the employer and em- 
plove he said are often prone to won- 
der as to whether the contributions of 
the emvlove are going into the right 
part of the plan. He also said that 
emvlovers and emploves are studying 
existing plans to determine whether 
they vrovide for proper weichting of 
the vlans to which both employer and 
emvloye contribute. 

In explaining this he said that the 
plans are being analyzed from a quali- 
tative stand point. Death benefits might 
be found too high in relation to the 
return from the pension plan. In this 
ease contributions to the pension vlan 
should be weighted more than those 
to the death benefit. 





Greetings Are Extended 


At the opening session Wednesday 
morning greetings were extended from 
other life insurance organizations. 
Gerard S. Nollen, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
spoke for Life Insurance Assn. of 
America; Dwight Clarke, Occidental 
Life, American Life Convention; Fern- 
and de Haert, La Sauvegarde, Montreal, 
Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada; 
Cecil J. North, Metropolitan Life, 
L.I.A.M.A., and Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 

President Hobbs at N.A.L.U., before 
giving his annual report, responded 
briefly, expressing appreciation for the 
cooperation extended by the various 
organizations in the past and promises 
continued cooperation with them on the 
port of the agents’ group, 





J. Harry Wood, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Paul Revere Life, fitted right 
into the local picture by reason of his 
long association with John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 








Hammer Tells How to Use 
Facts in Estate Planning 


Following up Deal Tompkins’ talk be- 
for the Million Dollar Round Table on 
“Get The Facts,” John M. Hammer, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Tampa, 
Fla., spoke on “How To Use The Facts,” 
with especial reference to estate plan- 
ning. 

He declared there never has been a 
time better suited for estate-planning 
than today. “The last few years have 
been rather hectic—with the war and 
everything—many people have been too 
busy looking after their business and 
professions to devote much time, if any, 
to the planning of their personal affairs. 
Their accumulation of assets, including 
insurance, has grown more or less hap- 
hazardly, with little or no consideration 


as to the income and estate tax conse- 
quences, and the proper conservation 
and distribution of assets after death.” 

In his opinion, there are two basic 


factors that must be kept in mind in 
estate planning work: 

1. The presentation of the facts to 
the prospect in a concise manner so that 
he will understand and recognize his 
estate problems. 

2. To create within the prospect the 


desire to obtain the correct and immedi- 
ate solution to his estate problem. 
Actual Case Described 


Mr. Hammer described an interesting 
case recently closed as the result of 
what he termed the proper use of the 
facts, which he had obtained in a pre- 
liminary interview. 

The facts of Case were: Mr. Smith, 
age 40, gross estate $560,000, approxi- 
mate estate tax $145,000, estimated pro- 
bate cost $25,000, total death cost, ap- 
proximately $170,000; additional cash 
needed for estate tax and probate cost, 
$125,000; top income tax bracket, 1946, 
75% (of $10,000-$7,500 paid in income 
tax—balance $2,500). 

He had a wife, age 38, and two chil- 
dren, ages 7 and 9. 

Among Mr. Smith’s assets was an 
apartment building valued at approxi- 
mately $100,000; net annual income 
from apartment building approximate- 
ly $10,000; estimated estate tax on top 
$100,000 of Mr. Smith’s state due at 
his death for Mrs. Smith to inherit 
apartment building, $35,000. 

After conference with Mr. Smith and 
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LIFE in tHe BERKSHIRE ~ 


“Our new Career Contract is certainly tops! # 
gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 





Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 
and more stable in- 


cludes death, disability and old age benefits.” 


come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re- 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for: 10 
years thereafter. It also provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. ‘ 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 
men who will become associated with the Berkshire in 


the years to come. 
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his attorney, the apartment building 
was transferred to Mrs. Smith as a gift; 
valuation of apartment building $100,- 
000; gift exemptions $33,000, subject to 
gift tax $67,000, on which a gift tax of 
$8,595 was paid. 

The results were that the estate 
tax of $35,000 on apartment building 
was eliminated in Mrs. Smith’s income 
tax bracket was 25%, thus she paid an 
income tax of $2,500, Jeaving a bal- 
ance of $7,500. This $7,500 represented 
an annual saving of $5,000 to the fam- 
ily. Thus in two years the savings to 
the family will be more than the gift 
tax cost of $8,500. 

New insurance of $125,000 on the life 
of Mr. Smith was needed. Mrs. Smith 
now has additional income of $7,500 an- 
nually, which represents $5,000 addi- 
tional annual savings to the family. 
The premium on $125,000 ordinary life 
on Mr. Smith purchased by Mrs. Smith 
is $3,875. (There is still $1,125 left 
Tt the $5,000 additional annual sav- 
ing. 

“Some time ago I worked out a re- 
port or written form, which has more 
or less become standard procedure with 
me. I use this form as a guide, and 
make the necessary alterations in each 
specific case. In making these reports, 
or proposals, in addition to my file copy, 
an extra copy is made and filed in an 
illustration form book. These extra 
copy is made and filed in an illustration 
copies are pencilled in and changed to 
be used as work sheets on new cases.” 


How Form Presents Facts 


Section I is devoted to setting forth 
the importance of properly planning an 
estate: 

1. To arrange and conserve the as- 
sets of a family group so as to provide 
the maximum support and protection 
for the family group after the death of 
the income producer. (a) Systematic 
method of gifts during lifetime, (1) us- 
ing current exemptions, (2) paying gift 
taxes (which are considerably less than 
estate taxes); (b) proper will distribu- 
tion; (c) proper distribution of life in- 
surance. 

2. To provide an executor’s or clean- 
up fund to pay pressing debts, estate 
taxes and probate costs, thus avoiding 
sacrifices incident to the forced sale of 
estate assets. 

8. To minimize the income taxes of 
the family group during the lifetime of 
the income producer, as well as after 
death. 

4. To reduce estate taxes. 

Section II is devoted to a statement of 
the prospect’s holdings broken down as 
follows: (1) real estate, (2) stocks, 
bonds and securities, (3) business inter- 
ests, (4) personal property, (5) cash 
and government bonds, (6) life insur- 
ance (subject to estate tax), (7) miscel- 
laneous. 

Section III is devoted to the income 
requirements for the family at the death 
of the income producer: (1) Monthly 
living expenses during child-raising pe- 
riod, (2) education of children, (3) liv- 
ing expenses of wife after children are 
grown, (4) any other specific family 
needs classified as miscellaneous. 


Cash Demands Against Estate 


Section IV deals with the cash de- 
mands against an estate. “I have found 
that very few people have any idea 
of why there are so many costs against 
an estate at death; therefore, this sec- 
tion is set up in order to help them un- 
derstand where some of these costs 
come from,” Mr. Hammer said. 

They include: (1) Federal estate tax; 
(2) Probate and other costs—any debts 
or obligations, attorney fees, executor 
or administrator fees, funeral expenses, 
appraisers’ fees, court costs and filing 
fees, accountant fees, legal notices and 
advertisements, and numerous other 
costs: Doctors, nurses, hospital; any un- 
paid income tax, property taxes, etc. 

Next in this section he sets forth: 
the approximate estate tax cost, ap- 
proximate probate cost and approxi- 
mate total estate cost, together with 


Stever Gives M. D. R. T. 
a “Production Pattern” 


In presenting “a Production Pat- 
tern for the million dollar producer” at 
the meeting at Swampscott of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, Ron Stever, 
Equitable Society, Los Angeles, said 
that portion of the program was to be 
devoted to the newer members of the 
round table. His first reaction was that 
a discussion of this subject at the round 
table was just like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle”. Hadn’t all round table 
members mastered the fundamentals of 
the business? However, he was re- 
minded that 64 men who qualified in 
1946 failed to repeat in 1947 and that 
something like 75% of the qualifiers 
over the years have failed to become 
life members. Many life members do 
not continue to write a million a year. 
This year there are more new members 
than ever before! Then he was con- 
vinced that the subject must be cov- 
ered. 

He said the fundamentals of this 
business are comparable to the funda- 
mentals in football and may be likened 
to the physical conditioning, blocking 
and tackling in that game. The “T” for- 
mation and all the other razzle-dazzle 
are futile unless the team is well 
grounded in fundamentals. So it is in 
life insurance. 

“IT am convinced that an organized 





Graduates of the fourth refresher 
course of Northwestern Mutual who 
attended the M.D.R.T. meeting: 
standing, D. A. Kaufman, Indiana- 
polis; Royall Brown, Winston-Salem; 


plan of action is usually, if not always, 
the major factor in the careers of gue. 
cessful underwritérs;” he added. “Pro. 
ducing $1 million of insurance one or 
more times doesn’t necessarily mean 
that we have acquired permanent sue. 
cess, security, prestige or job satsifae. 
tion. Even million dollar producers 
have left the business—one or two left 
to go to jail. 

“Time is the greatest asset of the 
million dollar producer—and his No, } 
problem. Even though you are consist. 
ently achieving your production goals 
and have little interest in making more 
money, through better planning and 
control, you can attain the same results 
with less time, effort and_ energy, 
thereby providing a margin for more 
creative living. 

Mr. Stever then outlined the produc. § 
tion pattern he developed early in hig 
career, built around five fundamentals, 
which he took up in order. 


Prospecting No. 1 Problem 


1, An adequate plan of prospecting, 
“Even million dollar producers, at least 
a majority of them, state that prospect. 
ing is their No. 1 problem. By prog. 
pecting I mean not merely the identify. 
ing of a prospect properly qualified as 
to financial stature, health and repute. 


seated, Clarence E, P. Crauer, Pough 
keepsie; Robert E. Castelo, Cham 
paign, Ill.; and R. A. Lauer,. Cincin 
nati. 








present available cash and total cash 
needed. 

He then sets up a sub-section on 
“How Can the Cash Be Obtained”: (1) 
Sell estate assets, (liquidation under 
forced sale). (2) Borrow the money— 
maybe the executor can and maybe he 
cannot. If money is borrowed, it is 
merely postponement. (3) Keep liquid 
cash on hand. This is like keeping $15,- 
000 cash in bank to rebuild your home 
in event of fire—instead of buying fire 
insurance. (4) life insurance plan—the 
payment of a few cents per year per 
$1,000, thus letting the death, which 
causes the expense, create the profit to 
pay the cost. 


Section V is devoted to additional and 
miscellaneous suggestions. This section 
is devoted to a summary, and whatever 
discussion is necessary is set forth here 
as to the various phases of the pros- 
pect’s estate. 

Procedure for Estate Planning 

Section VI, procedure for planning 

the estate, is devoted to explaining to 


the prospect in simple terms, what he 
must do to put these recommendation 
into effect if they, of course, meet with 
his approval. 

1. Immediate examination and appli 
cation to the insurance company to de 
termine if the insurance is available 
This is absolutely necessary becaus 
until we have determined this factor We 
do not know whether this plan couldb 
put into effect.) 

2. After the insurance is approve 
then a conference with the prospect's at 
torney, accountant, trust officer, etc. } 
arranged. 

8. He also lists in this section a 
the necessary steps to take, such 
endorsing certain changes on old po 
cies, etc. 

The whole written report or propos# 
is carefully arranged with the idea ¢ 
having as much white space on eae 
page as possible. The pages are €88) 
to read, and Mr. Hammer has found tha 
this entire report can be presented 
approximately 30 minutes. 
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tion, but, in addition, a prospect who 
can be properly conditioned for you. 
In other words, a prospect that you can 
interview under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, your prestige having been 
established by references and other 
methods. Prospecting constituted my 
piggest obstacle in the beginning. 
Licked during the first three or four 
years, it has never since been more 
than a secondary problem.” 

His prospecting system was started 
by obtaining general lists of substan- 
tial people; lists based on income, prop- 
erty holdings, executive positions, cor- 
poration directorates and professional 
organizations. With plenty of names 
on hand, it was then desirable to ob- 
tain more information in order to se- 
lect a workable list. His goal was to 
build up and maintain an active list 
of 500 names. A great deal of space 
in the daily papers is devoted to the 
activities of prominent local citizens. 
To record this information, a scrap 
book was started, a large loose-leaf 
book, alphabetically arranged. He be- 
gan clipping from papers and maga- 
zines everything that mentioned anyone 
on the prospect list. More than once 
the motive for the approach has been 
revealed in a newspaper article. A clip- 
ping might disclose a prospect’s hobby, 
interests or business activities, giving 
the clue that eventually resulted in a 
case. In addition to gathering valuable 
information, he said the clipping habit 
can be a big help in keeping centers of 
influence alive. When he finds a story 
in a newspaper or magazine that may 
be of interest to a prospect or client, 
he attaches a handwritten personal note 
to it and drops it in the mail. This per- 
sonal touch is flattering and is appreci- 
ated by most people. 


History Kept of Each Case 


The scrapbook is supplemented with 
a large loose-leaf ring binder prospect 
book. A history is kept of the develop- 
ment of each case from the time the 
first information is recorded, until the 
case is closed. Each page is divided 
into three sections. The first, titled 
“General Information”, includes every- 
thing he can find out from every source 
at his disposal. Sometimes he adds to 
this information for a year or more 
before a real need for insurance is re- 
vealed. The second section bears the 
heading “Build-up”, and contains a rec- 
ord of direct mail material and other 
steps in the pre-approach. The final 
section is entitled “Progress”, and is a 
record of each call and a summary of 
the development of the case. He often 
acquires enough material to write a 
biography of the prospect. 

“With a substantial list of partially 
qualified prospects and centers of in- 
fluence constantly being developed, I 
cultivate these prospects by direct 
mail,” he said. “This has taken various 
forms during its development. It began 
with mimeographed letters sent from 
time to time and offering a booklet or 
other information. This evolved into a 
printed monthly bulletin covering es- 
tate, tax, pension and insurance sub- 
jects. The persistent use of direct mail 
over a period of years has produced very 
substantial results. In my opinion, dig- 
nified and well conceived mailing pieces 
have three advantages: (1) They stimu- 
late interest in the problems which life 
iMsurance can solve. (2) They build 
prestige for the underwriter. (3) They 
make it easier to sell an interview when 
a call is made. 

“By regular mailing of my tax let- 
ters, booklets, reprints and clippings, 
my name and the subject of insurance 
are kept continually before my pros- 
pects and other interested people. 


Sends Pre-Approach Letter 


“Before calling on a new prospect I 
always send a pre-approach letter. In 


- this letter I call attention to a problem 


or service which I would like to discuss. 
It should be brief, interesting and right 
to the point. I close by stating that I 
plan to phone at a certain time to ar- 
range for an interview. Not only do I 





George Hatzes, Fidelity Mutual, 
and H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, 
both of Washington, D. C. 





find it easier to arrange an interview 
following the letter, but it is very help- 
ful in keeping me on the right track. 
After writing a letter I am under obli- 
gation to make the call. However, it is 
well to recognize direct mail as an aid 
to personal solicitation and not as a 
substitute for it. An agent can do with- 
out a mailing system, but he can’t get 
along without making calls.” 

He said 100% of his interviews are 
arranged by telephone. “It is a great 
time saver, completely professional and 
it builds prestige. However, many suc- 
cessful men tell me that it doesn’t work 
for them. They find it too easy to be 
turned down and so I guess it depends 
upon the individual personality. I know 
this—the telephone cannot be used 
merely as a substitute for the personal 
call. Don’t use it just because you don’t 
feel like soliciting—you must be even 
more alert when using the phone than 
in the personal call—one slip on the 
phone arid the interview is over. Ob- 
viously, very few cases are sold by 
telephone, but interviews can be sold. 
Therefore, I concentrate on selling the 
interview. My own experience indicates 
that I can sell four out of five inter- 
views over the phone when I am known 
to the prospect and one out of three 
when he is a stranger. 


Invites Prospect to Office 


“T usually give the prospect the op- 
portunity to come to my office. At one 
time I didn’t think it was possible to 
do this. Then I heard how some under- 
writers do a lot of business in their own 
offices. I started asking the prospect 
if he preferred coming to my office— 
some did. An invitation to lunch before 
or after the appointment is a deftly per- 
suasive method of having him do so. 
There is a psychological advantage in 
the business-like atmosphere of your 
own office. It adds to the professional 
relationship. During the last year, one- 
fourth of all interviews were held in 
my office, and at least that proportion 
of business was closed there. 

“After the first interview with a new 
prospect, I attempt to determine where 
ke banks, who his attorneys, account- 
ants and close business associates are, 
his club affiliations and social contact. 
I then write him a letter emphasizing 
certain important points brought out in 
the discussion and often submit a list 
of references. If possible, my refer- 
ences are institutions and individuals 
with whom he is acquainted.” 

2. An organized routine which be- 
comes automatic. “The prospecting pat- 
tern which I have been describing has 
become so much a habit that the various 
steps are now carried out automatically 
and without conscious effort. This is a 
decided aid in enabling the underwriter 
to conserve his energy for the actual 
interview. 

“There can be no great success with- 
out an organized routine which becomes 
automatic. Call it time control, call it 
planning, but become so ‘routinized’ 
that you see enough prospects and do a 
constructive day’s work every day. I 
have attempted to ‘routinize’ every op- 
eration, from the daily work chart to 
programming insurance, analyzing an 
estate, or planning a pension trust.” 

Some may express doubt that plan- 
ning a pension trust lends itself to a 


routine but Mr. Stever said he attacks 
each prospective new case according to 
an established pattern, the steps of 
which include: 

1. Identifying and qualifying the 
prospective client. 

2. Determining the identity of the 
officer who will, in the final analysis, say 
yes or no to the proposal. 

8. Establishing prestige with that 
officer. 

4. Meeting him under conditions fa- 
vorable to the salesman. “If the first 
meeting takes place in his office, we 
manage to have him visit ours soon 
thereafter.” 

5. Presenting an outline of the pro- 
fessional counselling service he offers 
and has method of operations, calling 
attention to retained counsel in the le- 
gal, actuarial and management consult- 
ing fields. 

6. Presenting a list of references, in- 
cluding clients, trust officers and at- 
torneys. 

“I say with due regard for the truth, 
and with what I believe you will concede 
is pardonable pride, that when we fol- 
low this pattern, we are invariably suc- 
cessful in our attempts to build a pros- 
pect into a client. But let us veer from 





Julian W. Schwab, Indianapolis 
Life, Indianapolis, and Wallace H. 
King, Mutual Benefit Life, Lima, O. 





the accepted routine in the slightest 
measure and the results are not always 
what we would have them be.” 


Must Become Specialists ere 
_ A considerable degree of sp - 
Fae “This is an age © es 
tion and the underwriter to ay -_ 
have a substantial knowledge 
business in order to serve his clients 
properly. Not only is specialized knowl- 
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edge and talent highly rewarded, but of 
almost equal importance is the confi- 
dence which specialized knowledge gives 
the underwriter. We must continually 
seek specialized knowledge in new fields 
to keep pace with changing conditions. 
It has been said that man’s capacity to 
survive is dependent upon his ability to 
adjust himself to new and changing con- 
ditions. Today we are living in a period 
of rapid changes practically every one 
of which reveals new needs for life in- 
surance. The alert underwriter continu- 
ally studies the changing market in or- 
der to take advantage of present op- 
portunities. 

“Some of us will specialize in one 
thing, others in a variety of things. If 
you would accomplish the maximum 
good commensurate with your own indi- 
vidual talents, decide carefully what 
your speciality will be, but above all, 


as your identity as a specialist in- 
creases, an unavoidable obligation is im- 


have a specialty. Remember, too, that’ 


posed upon you—an obligation to serve 
your community, your clients and your 
own associates to the very best of your 
ability. 

“You and I have seen self-styled spe- 
cialists whose only stock in trade con- 
sisted of a few cute selling tricks. Con- 
sider, if you will, the day of reckoning 
that lies ahead when business sold in 
such a manner boomerangs, as surely it 
must. Stay with the permanent values 
in selecting your specialty; they are 
numerous enough to provide you with 
a limitless range of choice.” 


Plans for Building Prestige 


4. A definite plan of building pres- 
tige. “As a means of building prestige 
there is no substitute for a job well 
done. That added effort to serve a client 
well will result in the best possible 
prestige. Certainly there is no finer 
prestige than to be referred from a 
client to a prospect, but this is an ad- 
vantage which must be earned. There- 



































Bob Goodall entered the Life Insur- 
ence business as an ordinary agent for 
Protective Life Insurance Company in 
1935. 


Has been a member of the Protective 
Life Honor Club each year. 


He was awarded the C.L.U. designa- 
tion In 1941 completing all five examin- 
ations simultaneously and this year 
taught the Tax and Business Insurance 
Course of Section C at the University of 
ef Alabama Extension School. 


Received the National Quality Award 
in 1946 and 1947. 





FOR TRUSTEE of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Robert M. Goodall, Jr., C. L. U. 


A PERSONAL PRODUCER OF THE 
Protective Life Insurance Company 
In ‘Birmingham, Alabama 


Sponsored by THE BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
_ Endorsed by THE ALA. STATE ASSOGIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


He resigned as Vice-President of the 
Birmingham Association of Life Under- 
writers to enter the armed forces in 
1942 and since his return has served 
ene year as Secretary and Treasurer 
and at present is Vice-President of the 
Association. 


He served overseas in both World 
War I and World War II and has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Legion of Merit by the 
War Department. 


He is a graduate of the University of 
Alabama and attended Cornell Univer- 
sity and Oxford University for graduate 
work. 
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Woodmen field men : re taking giant strides forward in offering 

erican men and boys sound life insurance protection plus the 
benefits of the Society’s many-sided “Fraternity in Action” program. 
They are greatly outdistancing last year’s record gains of 22,720 
members and 24 million dollars of insurance in force. 
60-day campaign alone, they secured 19,304 membership applica- 
tions for $24,075,000 of insurance protection. 
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fore, I believe the best way to build 
prestige is continually to strive to ren- 
der a better service. Business success 
may be supplemented by taking part in 
worthwhile community activities, such 
as the Community Chest, chamber of 
commerce and other charitable and civic 
organizations. Prestige from civic ac- 
tivities comes not merely by association 
with, but by a sincere interest in the 
activity, by recognizing your responsi- 
bility to the community. Do a good job 
unselfishly and prestige will come—use 
an organization for personal gain and 
your motives will be obvious. In my 
opinion, the answer to the prestige prob- 
lem lies in the continuous efforts of the 
underwriter to pull himself up to a per- 
manently higher plane. This applies to 
his pursuit of knowledge, to the organ- 
izations and activities with which he 
associates himself, his social contacts, 
his very thinking and mental outlook.” 

These four fundamental factors in the 
production pattern, Mr. Stever said, 
“are the four factors which put us in a 
position to do business.” He calls them 
the “know-how” factors. “Think of 
them for just a moment as four bags of 
black powder, laden with tremendous 
power, but requiring igniting if that 
power is to be released and utilized. 
Your ambition and my ambition—the 
things we want for our families and 
ourselves—is the necessary spark. That 
brings us to the fifth and last funda- 
mental in this production pattern.” 
Visualize Objectives 


5. The ability to visualize objectives. 
Disraeli said, “Success in any line of 
endeavor is predicated on our ability 
to visualize definite objectives and to 
work consistently toward that desired 
goal.” Soon after entering this business 


for setting definite, attainable objec. 
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Mr. Stever began the practice of pu 
on paper my objectives for the year op 
years ahead. The original objectives 
were designed to cover a five-year pe. 
riod. The objectives included: (1) Mem. 
bership in the Million Dollar Round Tg. 
ble, (2) the C.L.U. designation, (8) 
more adequate home, (4) to get into the 
two-car class, (5) substantial increases 
in his insurance program, (6) member. 
ship in various clubs, (7) leadership jn 
community and civic affairs, (8) definite 
plans for travel. 

“These objectives and many more 
were set forth on paper in a leather 
portfolio with as much attention to vis. 
ual selling as I would use in the pr 
aration of a $100,000 case. These o 
jectives and others which are continy. . 
ally added occupy a prominent place on Mi as 
my desk. My attention is directed tg 
them constantly. As objectives arg 
achieved, others are added. Ee 

“Growth has been said to be the only’ 
evidence of life; as a means of assu: 
constant growth, there is no substitute 
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tives. In order accurately to measure 
our growth, however, we must care 
fully record our results with respect to 
each such objective. For a number of 
years I have made it a practice to pre. 
pare an annual report to myself, record. 
ing the year’s progress and pointing up 
plans for the next year in much the 
same manner as the president of a 
corporation reports to his board of di- 
rectors. It is practically a religion with 
me that no year shall be allowed to pass 
without having seen some major im- 
provement made. Striving for perfec. 
tion points the way to added objectives 
—I commend it to you as a source of 
never-ending inspiration. 








Costello Tells Plans for 
New Committee of Agents 


In opening the national sales seminar 
Thursday, John P. Costello, South- 
western Life, Dallas, who was presid- 
ing, spoke briefly about the work of 
the newly formed agents committee, 
which he heads. 

He said that creation of the com- 
mittee should not be regarded as in- 
dicating any divergency of interests, 
but that all agents should put shoulder 
to the wheel for work inside of the 
association. There has been no op- 
portunity to formulate a definite pro- 
gram as yet, but he said support of 
the agents, compensation committee 
is certain to be a feature of it. It also 
will promote features such as this sales 
seminar, which was strictly the agents’ 
show, 

Mr. Costello advocated the forma- 
tion of such committees in each local 
asosciation, which could take the 
agents’ problems to the board and 
thresh them out there, and proper rep- 
resentation in the association setup, as- 
in Chicago. 

He said that personally he would like 
to see some plan worked out for a 
“bull session” of agents, similar to 
those conducted by the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 





Advantages of "Yes"—But 


Cecil J. North, agency vice-president 
of Metropolitan Life, speaking on be- 
half of L.I.A.M.A., at the opening ses- 
sion, told how Joseph D. Griffiths of 
the Metropolitan, president of the Bos- 
ton association, who had just extended 
greeting in its behalf, happened to be 
in his present job. ‘ 

Mr. North said after he had made a 
speech which he thought was particu- 
larly good, Mr. Griffith, who was then 
in the home field office training divi- 
sion, came to him and said that it was 
a good speech, but—, and then pro- 
ceeded to point out several things that 
Mr, North had failed to say. At a 
conference of Metropolitan officials, it 
was decided that a man with that at- 
titude of mind deserved advancement 
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apital a 

and the Boston assignment was the re MMividuals’ 
sult. Ho not ] 
He characterized L.I.A.M.A. as a Bfure capi 
“ves—but” organization and said it is (pf retain 
always trying to find the right answers Making th 
—to interpret the view of the home fhe follo 
office to the field and the field to the hand witl 


home office. He cited the selection of 
Charles J. Zimmerman for a manage- 
ment post in L.I.A.M.A. as evidence 
of its desire to get the field viewpoint. 
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Conn. School Discontinued 


STORRS—Discontinuance of the life 
insurance marketing course has been 
announced by University of Connecti- 
cut. The decision was reluctantly 
reached by the university and the in- 
terested life insurance groups because 
enrollment for the second basic course 
was not enough to keep up with 
budgetary requirements. 

Future plans of Director C. L. Me- 
Pherson are indefinite. The announce- 
ment on the fine job he has done, both 
in the training course and as an agent 





and general agent. Before going into § 4. Corp 
education work he was general agent of Mhould be 
National Life of Vermont for West Ghake iny 
Virginia. _. pitractive 
Both L.I.A.M.A. and’ N.A.L.U. will ess ~ore 
continue full institutional support of 9B particu 
the courses at Purdue and Southern @f small < 
Methodist universities. Plans are be- Ment of | 
ing made so that graduates of the Con- enablin 
necticut basic course can take their @nd serve 
intermediate and advanced training at Bicome T. 
Purdue or §.M.U. B 
- sme 
° e tf the su 
Cahill Joins Purdue Course mes to 
Dan Cahill formerly assistant direc- JPV!ngs b 
tor of the Texas Christian University @Vngs in 
training course, has joined the Purdue #¢ avails 
course of which Horace R. Smith is @ og bu 
director, Mr. Cahill was director of #Cly nee 
field training for Manhattan Life be- -ghaet 
fore going to T.C.U. | Sa Bra 
The next class opens Sept. 22. c ise 


Robert L. White and Bernie Haught, 
W. 
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were seriously injured in an automo- a“ pes th 
bile accident last months, are exp ; ould up. 
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Tax Revisions 


Necessary 


for Business Prosperity 


The need for general revisions of 
national tax laws and regulations so 
that venture capi- 
tal again will be 
permitted to ac- 
mulate and provide 
the means for the 
formation and 
growth of small 
business, was stat- 
ed by Albert Brad- 
ley, executive 
vice-president of 
General Motors, 
addressing the 
1947 Million Dol- 
lar Round Table 
at Swampscott. 
Albert Bradley Mr. Bradley de- 
Jared that “we have stepped up our 

rates to the point where they 
hreaten pretty effectively to smother 
isk enterprise once the abnormal con- 
Hitions of this period of war-created 
shortages disappear.” Emphasizing 
at small business was truly the life 
blood of our economy, he warned that 
small business should sicken and 
wither as taxes drain off venture capi- 
al, the pattern of industry would be- 
ome frozen and static. 


Suggests Four Changes 


Because “the small business, the new 
business, the idea that may become a 
business ,depend largely on the risk 
apital available in the hands of in- 
Hividuals” and because present taxes 
Ho not permit saving sufficient ven- 

re capital or provide the incentive 
bf retaining enough profit to justify 
aking the risk, Mr. Bradley proposed 
he following changes, to go hand in 
hand with reduction in federal expendi- 
ures: 

1, The tax law with respect to the 
arrying forward or back of losses 
hould be liberalized so that business, 
particularly new enterprise, can more 
hearly balance its prosperous years 
gainst its lean ones. 





2. Liberalization of depreciation al- 
owances would also help business— 
articularly the business that is just 
etting started and has most of its 
og tied up in new facilities and 
ools. 


| 3. The double taxation of corpora- 
10 nincome must go. To tax such in- 
ome first at the corporate level and 
gain at the individual level when it 
B received as dividends is manifestly 
njust and harmful. 


4. Corporation taxes themselves 
hould be reduced. This will help to 
hake investment in enterprise more 
tractive. It will also enable busi- 
ess ~-ore easily to finance itself. This 
§ particularly important in the case 
f small corporations, for the reinvest- 
hent of profits is an important factor 
enabling small business to grow big 
ind serve more people. 


come Tax Most Important 


But ,most important, is the lowering 
f the surtax rates on individual in- 
bmes to permit the accumulation of 
avings by those able to invest their 
AVIngs in enterprise. This will assure 
e availability to small business and 
D new business of the capital they so 
adly need. It will stimulate the re- 
enerative processes of our economy. 
Mr. Bradley ackwonledged that these 
Pforms cannot be achieved overnight 
r at the risk of running a Federal 
eficit, Furthermore, he said, these 
€ not the only reforms needed in our 
- setup. In order of which reforms 
ould come first, he listed reduction 
| Surtaxes on individual incomes as 
far the most important; next elimi- 


nation of double taxation and, third, 
a reduction in the corporate income 
tax. 

Mr. Bradley pointed out that big 
business leans heavily on small busi- 
ness and could hardly get along with- 
out it, that both are equally necessary 
components of our economy, with size 
determined in the final analysis by 
need for the most efficient and effective 
type of unit for the production and 
distribution of each kind of goods and 
services, 


“Business Risks” 


“Since you are insurance men, I 
hardly need to tell you the importance 
of risk,” he said. “If there were no 
risks, there would be no insurance. 
But perhaps you haven’t thought of 
the importance of risk from another 
angle—that risk-taking in a very real 
sense is largely responsible for the 
material progress we as a nation have 
made in the 10 years of our existence. 

“If every business were safe and its 
prospects assured, no special incentive 
would have to be offered for its de- 
velepoment. It is the existence of risk 
that makes necessary the incentive o* 
profit, and it is the incentive of profit 
that attracts the developers. Without 
the incentive of profit there would have 
been no urge to shift from making 
buggies to making Buicks. 

“Today, we still have risks—more 
than we ever had although the old 
frontiers have been replaced by new 
and different ones. But today we have 
a new factor to contend with—a factor 
which will prevent the system from 
operating as it has in the past if we 
don’t do something soon, and will slow 
down progress to a snail’s pace. 


Business Being Smothered 


“To state the matter briefly—we 
have stepped up our tax rates to the 
point where they threaten pretty ef- 
tectively to smother risk enterprise 
once the abnormal conditions of this 
period of war-created shortages dis- 
appear. We could hardly have hit 
upon a more effective means ot 
smothering risk enterprise if we had 
deliberately tried. 

“The result is that the entrepreneur 
will have little incentive to invest his 
savings in a new venture—with the 
hope of building up a successful busi- 
ness—because if he does succeed 
against odds in making a go of it, the 
government will collect most of his re- 
ward, but if he doesn’t succeed he ab- 
sorbs the entire loss. Even more 
serious, such considerations are be- 
coming largely academic because he 
no longer has enough savings left 
after taxes to use for risk or venture 
capital. 

“You might say that we are develop- 
ing an acute case of economic malnu- 
trition, We are not getting a balanced 
diet. Our economy is getting too much 
of the fat of government aid, too much 
of the starch of so-called riskless 
securities and not enough of the pro- 
tein of venture capital—the capital 
which builds new cells in the economic 
system and prevents it from becoming 
static or stagnant. 


May Change Investments 


“The situation is truly serious. If 
thsi trend continues, future economists 
may well date the present period not 
on the basis of wars and depressions 
but on the basis of this change in our 
capital investment habits. However, 
we still have a chance to correct this 
situation. Unfortuantely the subject 
has been little discussed in newspapers 
and magazines or on the air. Yet it 
is one of the most basic economic prob- 
lems of our time. 


“But for the development of new 
enterprises, as well as for a large part 
of the capital by means of which old 
enterprises expand, business in the past 
has been chiefly dependent on the 10 to 
20% of the population who, after tak- 
ing care of their own needs, have had 
savings left over which they could af- 
ford to invest and risk. This 20% 
have provided venture capital for in- 
dustry; they have provided the new 
capital with which new industries 
acquire tools and plant facilities, and 
later grow and develop. We have 
been willing to pay liberally for this 
venture capital, but we have benefited 
liberally. America has grown strong 
and rich and prosperous over the past 
century and a half and has become 
known as a land of opportunity. This 
has been due in large measure, I should 
say, to the fact that America has en- 
couraged venture capital and reward- 
ed it well. 


Government No Answer 


“And that is the only way we can 
continue to grow in the future, Banks 
are not and should not be the source 
of equity capital. As for bank loans, 
reliance on them makes a business vul- 
nerable in time of depression or when 
money markets are tight. Bonds are 
not a proper source of risk capital for 
obvious reasons. Insurance companies 





Roderick Pirnie, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Providence; and Mal- 
colm D, Vail, independent, Chicago. 








handle huge sums, but, as I hardly 
need to point out to this audience, can 
put them only to limited use. It might 
be argued that the government could 
set up a system for providing the 
money out of public funds, but we all 
know that the results of attempting 
such a cure would be worse than the 
original disease. How much do you 
suppose a political loan agency would 
have advanced to the automobile in- 
dustry in the early 1900’s—and how 
weuld it have selected the firms that 
eventually survived of the more than 
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ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL 


From one million capital to $225,000,000 assets in 44 
years—that’s the story of Reliance growth. During the 
same time insurance in force grew from zero to over 


But these figures don’t tell the whole story. They indicate 
a very successful company, but there’s another side to the 
picture—Reliance representatives have grown with the 
Company. They and the Reliance are still growing— 
rapidly. Old and new men alike are going forward 


“The Reliance Life—A Fine Company’ 
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1,500 that started out to make cars?have more capital to ride the crest of 


Hew would the electrical industry have 
got started? Or plastics? Or any 
one of a hundred common conveniences 
and necessities? 


Savings Taxed Most 


“Even when rates are low, progres- 
sive taxation, by its very nature, draws 
on savings much more heavily than on 
spendings, since the bulk of personal 
income taxes are paid by those who 
have something left over after satisfy- 
ing their immediate wants. When 
rates are too high, the effect of pro- 
gressive taxation is to soak up savings 
to such an extent that they are not 
sufficient to finance necessary new in- 
vestment. 

“This problem of maintaining an ade- 
quate flow of venture capital is of con- 
cern to all business. But it is of even 
greater concern to small business than 
to large. The large concern, the wel- 
established concern with a good earn- 
ings record, can usually obtain addi- 
tional capital in the big investment 
markets if its own earnings are insuf- 
ficient for reinvestment requirements. 
This is what is happening today. As 
you know, many firms are adding to 
their capital structures, both for ex- 
pansion and modernization purposes 
and to enable them to meet the mount- 
ing inventory and other costs that fol- 
low in the wake of the higher price 
levels of inflation. 

“But what of the small business? 
The small business, the new business, 
the idea that may become a business, 
depend largely on the risk capital avail- 
able in the hands of individuals. In 
gome small businesses the owner uses 
his own money exclusively; in others 
he gets help from outsiders. Hither 
way, the small business is up against 
the problem created by our tax laws — 
the progressive drying up of the sources 
of venture or risk capital. Current 
economic conditions aggravate this 
problem. Small business also has to 
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Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company 


Delivers more than 
300,000 claim checks 
per year to disabled 
persons. 
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inflation. 

“In my sincere opinion the best re- 
lief for small business and the solution 
of the problem I have discussed this 
morning lies in general revisions of 
our tax laws and regulations so as not 
to shut off the flow of venture capital 
into our business system. 

“The double taxation of corporate in- 
come must go. To tax such income first 
at the corporate level and again at the 
individual level when it is received as 
dividends is manifestly unjust and 
harmful. 

“Corporation taxes themselves should 
be reduced. This will help to make in- 
vestment in enterprise more attractive. 
It will also enable business more easily 
to finance itself. This is particularly 
important in the case of small corpora- 
tions, for the re-investment of profits is 
an important factor in enabling small 
business to grow and serve more people. 

“But, most important, as I have in- 
dicated, is the lowering of the surtax 
rates on individual incomes to permit 
the accumulation of savings by those 
able to invest their savings in enter- 
prise. This will assure the availability 
to small business and to new business 
of the capital they so badly need. It 
will stimulate the regenerative proc- 
esses of our economy. Business part- 
ners and individual enterpreneurs must 
be permitted to reinvest their earnings 
without deducting large amounts for 
personal income taxes. In good years 
an owner or partner in a small business 
expects, and should be permitted, to 
obtain a large income because in bad 
years he cannot. Without a constant 
growth in their capital. small enter- 
prises cannot expand and frequently 
cannot even survive. 


Long Plan Needed 


“Of course, all of us are realists 
enough to know that these reforms 
cannot be achieved overnight or at the 
risk of running a federal deficit. Fur- 
thermore, I do not wish to imply that 
these are the only reforms needed in 
our tax setup. They are important 
because they will not only provide re- 
lief but will help make our economy 
function better. It is more than likely 
that they must be taken up one at a 
time and that they must go hand in 
hand with reduction in federal expen- 
ditures. As to which of these tax re- 
forms should come first, I think that 
by far the most important is the reduc- 
tion in surtaxes on individual incomes. 
Next I would place the elimination of 
double taxation and, third, a reduction 
in the corporate income tax. 

“But if it is true that big business is 
a necessary component of our economy, 
small business is an equally necessary 
component. It is impossible to conceive 
of our economy composed entirely of 
large organizations and without any 
small units. We have numerous activi- 
ties that are necessarily small. They 
are best operated by their owners as 
independent units. They are a neces- 
sary and integral part of our economic 
system. For any sizable concern to 
attempt to operate solely by itself 
would be as if an individual in this 
modern day attempted to make himself 
entirely self-sufficient by trying to pro- 
duce his own clothes, grow and prepare 
his own food, fabricate his own house 
and mine his own fuel. 

“Big business depends on little busi- 
ness not only for numerous services 
but also for materials, parts and many 
components of its products. It depends 
importantly on small business for that 
specialization which is so necessary a 
part of the mass production process. 
In most cases the products of big busi- 
ness are marketed largely through 
small business units. In fact at every 
stage of the process for satisfying 
human wants which we know as busi- 
ness we find clusters of firms, large 
and small and medium-sized, engaged 
in what we might call competitive co- 
operation —or better yet, cooperative 
competition. The automobile industry, 
highly competitive within itself, is big 





Some of the Cincinnatians at the 
M.D.R.T, meeting: standing, Robert 
Lauer, Northwestern Mutual; M. J. 
Koch, Northwestern Mutual; seated, 


Sidney Weil, Mutual Benefit Life 
William T. Earls, Connecticut Mutual, 
and Leo Lucas, Northwestern Mutual, 





doxically enough, this particular big 
business has been perhaps the greatest 
creator of small business in history. 

“On the manufacturing side there 
are thousands of producers of raw ma- 
terials, parts, components and supplies. 
In General Motors alone we do business 
with 13,000 such firms, and what we 
buy from them represents nearly one 
half of the value of our products. Such 
cooperative effort is of the essence of 
mass production. Then there are the 
businesses on the distribution side and 
beyond them the other businesses whose 
existence depends on the automobile. 

“We made a special study of the 
4,713 firms which supplied us with fab- 
ricated parts and found that 48% of 
them employed fewer than 100 persons, 
31%, 100 to 500 persons, and only 26% 
more than 500 persons. 

“As was stated in our annual report 
for the year 1942: It is recognized that 
maintaining the economic vitality of 
the great aggregation of smaller units 
of industry and business is a matter of 
prime importance. In these enterprises 
lies the very foundation of the Ameri- 
can industrial system. The progressive 
development of the more _ successful 
smaller units makes possible the larger 
ones. It is a process that should be 
continued and encouraged. 

“Small business is truly the life blood 
of our economy. Its thousands of units 
are the red corpuscles which carry new 
life and renewed vigor to all of the 
parts of our body economic. We in 
General Motors are genuinely con- 
cerned about the health of small busi- 
ness. That is why we are concerned 
about taxes — beyond the obvious fact 
that all of us would like to see taxes 
lower to help our own budgets. We 
know that if small business should 
sicken and wither as taxes drain off 
venture capital, the pattern of industry 
would become frozen and static. 


We have more than 3,500,000 individ. 
ual business enterprises in this coup. 
try. Each year several hundred thou. 
sand new shoots spring forth. Tre 
the great majority of them do ni 
survive many seasons, but among then 
are the hardy growths from which the 
fruits of the future will be gathered, 
Basic to our competitive society is the 
promotion of the initiative of the mil. 
lions rather than the dictatorship or 
the state planning by the few. 


























President Fraser Speaks 


At Conn Mutual Dinner 

Peter M. Fraser president of Con 
necticut Mutual, and W. Ray Moss, 
N.A.L.U. were the speakers at the 
company’s dinner Thursday in Bo 
ton. George F. B. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies was toast 
master. Other home office men present 
were vice-president Vincent B. Coffin, 
William L. Camp, Ill., manager of pub- 
lications, and Clifford R. Walker, 
agency assistant. 


Hold Illinois Luncheon 

The Illinois contingent held a lunch 
eon Wednesday with about 40 in at 
tendance. Earl M. Schwemm, Great 
West Life, Chicago, head of the Tllinols 
association, presided. A .L. Guertin, 
actuary of American Life Convention, 
was a guest. 








William H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N.C., formet 
national president, was called home 
Wednesday by the illness of his wife 
but sent a telegram which was read st 
the national meeting Thursday on be 
half of the candidacy of John H. Hum 
pries, President Life & Accident, Chat 
tanooga, for Trustee. 
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OUR NEW ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


In Charge of 
MR. WILLIAM J. C. WOODRUFF 
A 25 Year Man in the Business 


Most Modern—Ahead of the Field Policies 


Easy to Read—Easy to Understand—Easy to Sell 
Unique and Liberal Coverage 


GREAT EASTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Operating in Colorado Only 
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For Personal Producers Only 


If you are a successful personal producer who is 
interested in becoming a General Agent and if you are 
capable of broadening your efforts communicate with us. 
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Our General Agency contract includes life, accident 


Provide complete personal protection for 
and health, and hospitalization insurance. 2 yoy P 


® your clients 
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Even your second year renewal under our combination B- Turn service calls into additional sales 
plan should be a substantial income. ef 
¥ x ¥ | WITHOUT IN ANY WAY LESSENING YOUR 
—— We teach you how to recruit, train, and supervise < MEG TO YOUR PRESENT woagincssa 
4 agents. Correspondence confidential. - +. write today for “The Whole Story” on Union 
~ Mutual’s“NON-CAN” Sickness & Accident policies. 
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ref | Sell Complete Protection 
| North American Life agents are provid- 
mn | ing their policyholders with complete 
a | personal protection — Life — Accident 
tind | — Health — Hospitalization — Lifetime e stat 
| Disability Coverage. 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE SERVICE! 
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C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies Insurance Company 
Clarence J. Daly, Pres. Harold B. Wendell, Director of Agencies 
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Congratulations... 


To the members ofthe National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
on the occasion of their Fifty- 
eighth Annual Meeting, for their 
continuing and effective efforts in 
advancing the standards and scope 


of life insurance sales and service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Founded 1867 


DES MOINES 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE 
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HOME OFFICE 















THE opportunities of fine liv- 
ing and fine business in the 
West are reflected in the rapid 
growth of Standard Insurance 


Pioneer mutual life insur- 
ance company west of the 
Rockies, Standard is today 
nationally recognized as one 
of the highest rated insurance 
companies in the country. 


Standard’s representatives 
find full enjoyment of living, 
working with a progressive 
company in a_ progressive 
area. They are able to take 
advantage of the fine recrea- 
tional living afforded by the 


SERIO ARR Ny 
STANDARD’S STEADY GROWTH 


KEEPS PACE WITH THE WEST 


Zen 
STANDARD IN SURANCE 
Company 


STANDARD INSURANCE BLDG., PORTLAND, OREGON 1906 
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ESTABLISHED 








not available to the 


ing a good living. 





Multiple Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special advantage 
“single-line underwriter.” Every prospect 
in a Washington National salesman’s file is a multiple prospect 
for life, health and accident, and individual hospital protection. 
Likewise, a life or accident and health policy-owner remains a 
prospect for the other lines of coverage provided by this com- 
pany. In addition, the individual policy-owner frequently be- 
comes an avenue to the writing of a group case at his place of 
business. Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is 


one of the reasons why Washington National fieldmen are earn- 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


G. R. KEenpDALL, President 
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Our Common [nTEREsTS 


Life insurance has a long and honorable record 


THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 


of outstanding human service. 


The National Associ1_ion of Lite Underwriters 
is and always has been a cornerstone in the foun- 
dation of Life insurance. Your interests and ours 
are common in the preservation and perpetuation 
of the ideals tpon which the Life insurance has 


functioned. 


Best wishes for a most successful mecting. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


















THE VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* * * 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE N.A.L.U. 


On Its Accomplishments of the Past Year 
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THE COMPANY WITH THE 
FIELDMAN’S VIEWPOINT 
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This Company points with pride to the record of its: Agents 
Only by carrving a rate book can one fully appreciate the who have contributed so much to its success. 


fieldman’s problems. Now operating in 14 States, we look forward with confidence 


O . be be thet Tre to continued growth because we are an Agency-Minded 
ur t t t t t ' . ' 
representatives profit by the forty years combined fie Company with modern Agency Contracts and because of 


our Underwriting KNOW-HOW. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 
Established 1906 


experience of our president and agency vice president. 
* * * 
Excellent agency opportunities available 
in many southern states 


* * * 


Home Office 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
Founded in 1903 


WituiaM ELLIotTT BERTRAM S. BALCH 
President Superintendent of Agencies 


CECIL WOODS JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 
President V.P. and Director of Agencies 
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SMALLER CITIES 


Offer‘ Y ou 


The best opportunities for great service by and 
substantial income to experienced producers. 


Our direct general agents contract is especially 
designed to meet this challenge. 


Attractive Territory Available In 
IOWA MISSOURI MISSISSIPPI 
KENTUCKY ARKANSAS LOUISIANA 


For Further Information 
Write to J. DE WITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


ea es? WH WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL STH COMPAN 
Co 






812 Olive Street Allen May, President St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Your future 
is our business 





a declaration which not only represents a 
concept of this Company’s obligation of public 
service to its policyholders but is also 
the principle underlying The Great-West Life’s 
liberal compensation and assured retirement for its 


own representatives. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG,CANADA 
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Greetings 


To Home Office 
Building 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Agency Opportunities — California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington 





Writing life, accident and health, hospitalization 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


724 SOUTH SPRING ST. Los ANGELES 14, CALIF. 











GREETINGS 


Members Of 
The 


N. A. L. U, 





Home Office Building 


There is a reason for our oustanding record of progress. 


A complete modern line of participating and non-participating 
adult and juvenile contracts to sell. 
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There are a few General Agency openings available for interested 
life underwriters who can qualify. 


Operating in the States of 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, California, 
Colorado, Arizona and Washington. 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Salt Lake Citys Utah 


RAY H. PETERSON 
President 


KENNETH W. CRING 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Three of our recent advertisements appearing |< 
in “Life,” “Time,” “Saturday Evening Post.” 
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HELPING AG 


The objectives of National Life’s historical 
advertising series, which has been running 
continuously in national magazines for 13 
years, have been—1. to make the company 
widely and favorably known—2. to create 
public acceptance for National’s representa- 
tives in the field—3. to build in the public 
mind appreciation of the sturdy character 
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NATIONAL LIFE ‘company 


PURELY MUTUAL ® E 


THOMAS TEMPLE POND 
RICHARD BLACKMUR 


General 
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from makeshift financing? 


NATIONAL LIFE 


ag GRANITE HILLS 


"*PROTECTING TOR AMERIGAN HOME” 
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and rugged strength of this 97 year-old 
mutual life insurance company. 

The job of actually selling the public be- 
longs to our career underwriters in the field 
—and that they have done, and are doing, 
their job well is attested to by the all-time 
high record of new production in 1946— 
and the continuing “highs” in 1947. 


HOME 


*% Montreur WERMONT 


STABLISHED 1850 


\79 Milk Street, Boston 


Agents . 
Liberty 7690 
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from STATE MUTUAL in New England 


lth J barks frre-B Conk er 


Bangor, Maine Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 
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Portland, Maine Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 


Concord, New Hampshire Worcester, Mass. New Haven, Conn. 
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Springfield, Mass. Stamford, Conn. 


Burlington, Vermont 


‘To the N. AL. U. the latchitring «2 always out 


STATE MUPUAL LIFE 





